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BEGINNINGS OF JOURNALISM IN AMERICA 


N the year 1671, Sir William Berkeley, of Virginia, wrote, “‘ Thank God 
we have neither free school nor printing press, and I hope may not 
for a hundred years to come.” Now, in the year of grace 1886, the 
number of weekly and daily newspapers in the United States amounts in 
round numbers to 12,800, exclusive of a vast number of monthly and 
quarterly periodicals. These facts emphasize the difficulties first encoun- 
tered in establishing the press in this country, and the incalculable power 
it has won for itself in two centuries. A few news sheets of small size and 
proportionate literary qualities, confined almost entirely to the reporting 
of intelligence, had been published in England for half a century, when 
Benjamin Harris arrived in Boston, with a reputation resting under sus- 
picion of discontent with the existing government, if we may draw this 
inference from the results of his attempt in 1690 to establish the first news- 
paper on this continent. Harris was by profession a printer ; it will be 
found that for nearly a century after this the editors or proprietors of the 
periodical press in America were printers. His printing-house was “ over 
against the old meeting House in Cornhill,” and later on opposite the 
“Blew Anchor ;” strange spelling they must have had in Boston in those 
days; the famed literary atmosphere of that happy region was still inop- 
erative, as it would seem. The last foothold of Harris’ establishment 
was at the “Sign of the Bible,” alsoin Cornhill. Harris styled himself 
“ Printer to His Excellency the Gouvernor and Council.” 

The paper started by Harris was ostensibly printed by Richard Pierce 
for Benjamin Harris as proprietor; most likely this was intended as a ruse, 
which, however, did not pass with the authorities. The sheet was a small 
quarto, the fourth page blank. A copy was in existence a few years ago, 
and may be still in the State office at London; a fact which seems to 
suggest that it had attracted the attention of the home government. 
What opinion the colonial authorities formed of Mr. Harris’ enterprise 


is plainly shown by their statements that it came out contrary to author- 
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“ All Philadelphia ranged round it for a quarter of a century.”] 
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converted into an Exchange it was the resort of the best people of the city. 


—An Old Philadelohian, by John William Wallace. 
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THE [ Ne 80 
New-England Courant. 


Prom Mow pax February 4. to Mompar: February 11 1723. 
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FAC-SIMILE OF THE HEADING OF 7he New England Courant iN 1723. 


[Engraved from the original, through the courtesy of Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet.) 


ity, containing “reflections of a very high nature.” Further publication 
was estopped by forbidding a license to the printer. It is probable that the 
legislature inferred from the known character of Harris a purpose to give 
expression to his own radical opinions under the pretense of conveying 
information, for in the copy of it which I have seen it is difficult to dis- 
cover anything obnoxious. 

Not until April 24, 1704, did a newspaper become established in the 
colonies. It wascalled 7he Boston News-Letter, and presented a half-sheet 
about twelve inches by eight, printed in two columns. It was printed for 
several years by Bartholomew Green. John Campbell was the proprietor. 
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He was a Scotchman and the postmaster of Boston. Unlike Harris’ paper, 
it placed next to the heading the potent words, “ Published by Authority.” 
The News-Letter was published weekly. Campbell styled himself Under- 
taker, a title which modern publishers would repudiate with dismay. The 
purpose of the Vews-Letter was merely to give intelligence, but this pur- 
pose does not seem to have been carried out with complete success, to 
judge from the two statements made to the subscribers. From the second 
we quote as follows: “ The Undertaker of this Mews-Letter, the 12" Janu- 
ary last being the Second Week of this Current Year’s Intelligence, gave 
then Intimation that after 14 (now upwards of 15) years experience, it was 
impossible with half a sheet a Week to carry you all the Publick Occur- 
rences of Europe, with those of this, our neighbouring Provinces, and the 
West Indies. To make up which Dificiency, and the News Newer and 
more acceptable, he has since Printed every other Week a Sheet, whereby 
that which seemed old in the former half Sheets, becomes New now by 
this Sheet, which is easy to be seen by any One who will be at the pains 
to trace back former years, and even this time 12 Months, we were then 
13 Months behind with the Foreign News beyond Great Britain, and now 
less than Five Months. * 

In 1723 The New England Courant was started in Boston by James 
Franklin. It undertook to make capital by hinting that “ The Mews-Letter 
was a dull vehicle of Intelligence.” To this Campbell replied: “[Q3~N. B. 
On Monday last, the 7" currant, came forth a Third Newspaper in. this 
Town, Entituled, Zhe New England Courant, by Homo non Unius Negotit ; 
or, Jack of all Trades, and it would seem, Good at none; giving some very, 
very frothy fulsome Account of himself, but lest the continuance of that 
stile should offend his readers; wherein with submission, (I speak for the 
Publisher of this Intelligence, whose endeavours has always been to give 
no offence, not meddling with things out of his Province) the said Jack 
promises in pretence of Friendship to other News-Publishers to amend like 
soure Ale in Summer, Reflecting too, too much that my performances are 
now and then very, very Dull, Misrepresenting my candid endeavours (ac- 
cording to the talent of my Capacity and Education; not soaring above 
my sphere) in giving a true and genuine account of all Matters of Fact, 
both Foreign and Domestick, as comes any way well Attested, for these 
Seventeen Years & an half past. It is often observed, a bright morning is 
succeeded by a Dark Rainy Day, and so much Mercury in the beginning 
may end in Album Grecum . . . and our New Publisher being a 
Scholar and Master, he should (me thinks) have given us (whom he terms 
low, flat and dull) Admonition and told one and the other wherein our 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Dulness lay . . . before publick Censure, and a good example to copy 
and write after, and not tell us and the world at his first setting out, that 
he 'l be like us in doing as we have done, TZurpe est Doctori cum culpa re- 
durgit ipsum. And now all my Latin being spent excepting what I design 
always to remember Memo sine crimine vivit, | promise for my part so soon 
as he or any Scholler will Undertake my hitherto Task, and Endeavours, 
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giving proof that he will not be very, very Dull, I shall not only desist for 
his advantage, but also so far as capable Assist such a good Scribe.” The 
exchange of compliments between the “ Undertakers” of the News-Letter 
and Courant continued for some months, indicating that, however lacking 
in other respects, the editorial brethren of colonial times had about as 
much human nature as the editors of the present day. 

Whatever were the shortcomings of the Vews-Letter, we are indebted 
to it for the record of numerous interesting occurrences which give us a 
vivid idea of the condition of life in the colonies early in the last century. 
It is in the Vews-Letter we find the most full account of the execution cf 
Captain Quelch, the pirate, with six of his crew, an event which, together 
with the circumstances of their capture, attracted much attention at the 
time, and suggests a most thrilling narrative. 

In 1722 Campbell gave up his enterprise in disgust, and Bartholomew 
Green became the editor, proprietor, and printer of the News-Letter. The 
condition of Church and State in the colony at the time was much dis- 
turbed, and the religious and political quarrels were filled with acrimony, 
or, as a writer of the period expressed it, “‘ Billingsgate ribaldry 
which soured and leavened the tempers of persons formerly esteemed some 
of the most sweet and amiable.’ Green undertook to avoid discussion, or 
at least partisanship, regarding these questions, and inserted an address 
to the public in his paper, which was now issued without the phrase 
“Published by Authority:” “The Design of this Paper,” said the pro- 
spectus, “‘is not merely to Amuse the Reader; much less to Gratify any ill 
Tempers by Reproach or Ridicule, to Promote Contention, or Espouse 
any Party among us. . . . The Publisher would therefore strive to 
oblige all his Readers by Publishing those Transactions only, that have 
no Relation to any of our Quarrels, and may be equally entertaining to 
the greatest Adversaries.” 

Green appears to have been one of the few prominent editors of that 
century who escaped dissensions with his fellow-craftsmen of the pen and 
press, or prosecutions from the government. It was said of him at his 
death: ‘‘ Bartholomew Green was a person generally known and esteemed 
among us, as a very humble and exemplary Christian, one who had much 
of that primitive Christianity which has always been the distinguishing 
glory of New England.” 

After the death of Green, the News-Letter was conducted successively 
by his son-in-law, John Draper, and his grandson, Richard Draper, and 
finally by the widow of the latter, Mrs. Margaret Draper. Unfortunately, 
the Drapers sided with the home government at the outbreak of the Revo- 
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FAC-SIMILE OF RARE COPY OF THE Mercury ¢ 1735. 
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lution, and after the evacuation of Boston by the British forces, the paper 
ceased to exist, in 1776. Under the management of the Drapers it con- 
tinued to be a respectable sheet, entering temperately into the discussion 
of the topics of the time, both literary and political. Its pages, although 
less spicy than some of its contemporaries, still afford much entertaining 
matter to us of a later age, as in the accompanying extract from an adver- 
tisement, giving one a vivid idea of the old-time methods of doing busi- 
ness. “ Advertisement. The Bell Cart will go through Boston before the 
end of next month, to collect rags for the Paper-mill at Milton, when all 
people that will encourage the Paper Manufactory, may dispose of 
them. i 

We also subjoin an extract from a characteristic criticism on the Tate 
and Brady’s version of the Psalms, relating to the lines: 


“No longer let the wicked vaunt, 
And proudly boasting say, 
Tush, God regards not what we do.” 


“ To lear a man cry Tush, in a prayer to GOD, you would think him ex- 
tremely impolite, or vain, or beside himself. How much more oddly will 


this sound in the midst of the devotions of a great assembly? To hear 
them, both men and women, singing T-U-S-SH, whether Treble, Base, or 
Tenor; ’twill be difficult for the more lively part of the congregation to 
keep from smiling. And the idea this raises in me is so disagreeable, that 
I should not wonder if this were called the Zush version.” 

The New England Courant pursued altogether a different course from 
the pacific policy of Bartholomew Green, in the Mews-Letter. The Courant 
was founded by James Franklin, and it was sensational from the outset, 
being one of the first newspapers which anywhere undertook a serious de- 
parture from the mere purpose of reporting news. Controversial in tone, it 
sought to influence opinion, and attacked the provincial government, the 
clergy, and even private individuals, without fear and often with intemper- 
ate zeal. The Courant came into collision with the clergy, first on the 
question of inoculation for the small-pox, a method it violently opposed 
with lampoons of a character scarcely less violent than the disease which 
suggested these polemic tactics. One is amazed at the lengths reached 
both by Franklin and his opponents, trying to outdo each other in fling- 
ing abuse. The times are certainly modified since then, for no paper 
would now be permitted such license of speech. The clergy asserted and 
were believed by some—for those were the palmy days of witchcraft and 
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the Mathers—that the Courant was “ carried on by a Hell-Fire club, with 
a Non-Juror at the head of them.” 

The upshot of the controversy was, that Franklin was thrown in jail, 
where he lay several weeks. In 1722, the boldness of the Courant in its 
attacks against the government and the religious precepts of the colonial 
clergy, moved the legislature to appoint a special committee to examine 
and report what action should be taken to provide a remedy for what was 
considered a public evil and danger. Franklin was thereby enjoined to 
issue no number of the Courant without previous official inspection and 
approval. He evaded the difficulty much as men in difficulties now get 
around injunctions of the law, by issuing his paper in the name of his 
younger brother, Benjamin Franklin, then an apprentice and a minor. 
The authorities winked at the evasion, and the Courant continued to live 
for three years more. 

Another characteristic figure in the editorial annals of New England 
was Thomas Fleet, who was a native of England. He arrived in Boston 
in 1712, and opened a printing-office in Pudding Lane, where he had the 
distinguished honor of first introducing the famous Mother Goose to the 
world. In 1731, he built himself a mansion on the corner of Water Street, 
indicating prosperi:y in business, having for his sign a heart and crown. 
In this building he lived with his family, prosecuted printing and editing, 
and maintained a shop and an auction room. He was evidently a genuine 
Yankee in enterprise and versatility. In 1733, Fleet became the proprietor 
of the weekly entitled Zhe Rehearsal, but two years later he changed its 
name to The Boston Evening Post. We was possessed of a vein of keen, 
coarse wit that was suited to the times, and aided the popularity of the 
Post. The squibs, lampoons and advertisements in its columns bear inter- 
nal evidence of being the productions of the indefatigable Fleet. We find 
the following, for example: ‘To be sold by the Printer of this paper, the 
very best Negro Woman in this Town, who has had the small-pox and the 
measles; is as hearty as a Horse, as brisk as a Bird, and will work like a 
Beaver. Aug. 23, 1742.” 

In this advertisement we are forcibly reminded of the former existence 
of slavery in the Northern States of America, and also of a curious indica- 
tion, that at that period at least, the welfare of the slave in America was 
more carefully considered in some parts of the South than in the North. 
We refer to the fact, that in South Carolina, during the colonial period, 
there were schools for slaves, under the auspices of the churches. We 
give here a reduced fac-simile of a statement of account of a negro school, 
which appeared in The South Carolina Gazette. We also quote from The 
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FROM The South Carolina Gazette. 


« [Engraved from the original, through the courtesy of Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet.) 


Boston Evening Post, a clever riddle, once well known, but now apparently 
forgotten. 
“One morning as I walked to take the air, 
I chanced to overtake two ladies fair ; 
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Each by the hand a lovely boy did lead, 

To whom in courteous manner thus I said : 
Ladies, so far oblige me as to shew 

How near a kin these lads are unto you ; 
They smiling, quickly made me this reply : 
Sons to our sons they are we can’t deny ; 
Tho’ it seems strange they're each our husband’s brother, 
And likewise each is uncle to the other. 

They both begot in wedlock were ; 

And neither mothers and grand mothers are ; 
Now try if you this mystery can declare.” 


One of the most interesting among the figures of the colonial period, 
as well as one of the most talented editors this country has produced, was 
Isaiah Thomas, who is well remembered for the almanac he founded, which 
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is still. published with his name, and yet carefully studied, as it has been 
for five generations, by the farmers and fishermen of New England. Mr. 
Thomas was born in 1749, and at the tender age of six years was ap- 
prenticed to Zechariah Fowle, a printer, and placed at setting types. He 
was probably the youngest printer on record. After eleven years’ appren- 
ticeship, Thomas set out to seek his fortune, and wandered from the West 
Indies to Nova Scotia, finally drifting back to Boston, where he entered 
into partnership with his former master, Fowle. They started a tri- 
weekly, called The Massachusetts Spy. In three months the partnership was 
dissolved, and Thomas enlarged and continued the paper, and took for his 
motto ‘‘ Open to all parties but influenced by none.” The title stood be- 
tween two symbolical cuts. In a short time the new periodical had dis- 
tanced all its competitors in its subscription list. The Spy was open to 
articles by the ablest writers of New England, representing both sides of the 
great political question then raging. But Thomas was himself a Whig, and 
this fact gradually brought about a change in the policy of the paper, which 
from being a neutral became an organ of the Whigs. It is always difficult, 
then as now, to maintain neutrality in a fight, or to carry water in two 
buckets without spilling. 

The acts of the British government were criticised in the Spy with great 
boldness, and on one occasion, Governor Hutchinson ordered the attorney- 
general to prosecute Thomas, but the grand jury failed to find cause for 
indictment. As armed hostilities drew nearer, the Tories became more in- 
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censed against the unflinching course of the Spy, and a few days before 
the battle of Lexington, Thomas packed his press and types, and conveyed 
them by night to Worcester. All his other property was destroyed. 

On the 18th of April, Thomas engaged with Paul Revere and his asso- 
ciates in giving information of the march of the British on Concord. After 
these transactions, he proceeded to Worcester, and four weeks later resumed 
the publication of the Spy in that city, where it has been published to this 
time, with the exception of the year 1776-7, when it was issued in Boston, 
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FAC-SIMILE OF HEADING TO THE Sfy: 1775. 


[Engraved from the original, through the courtesy of Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet. | 


and a temporary suspension in 1786, on account of the Stamp Act. 
Thomas established papers in several towns of New England, and en- 
gaged in many other enterprises, being the founder of the American 
Antiquarian Society, and member of numerous benevolent associations, 
as well as a justice of the Court of Sessions. He also had business rela- 
tions in many cities, both North and South. He will, perhaps, be chiefly 
remembered for his History of Printing, a work indicating a vast amount of 
labor. In its invaluable records of printing in North America, it resem- 
bles Dunlap’s Arts of Design in the United States, although of more weight 
and character. Mr. Thomas died in Worcester in 1831, aged eighty-two 
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years. Lincoln, in his History of Worcester, well says of him: “ His reputa- 
tion in future time will rest, as a patriot, on the manly independence, which 
gave—through the initiatory stages and progress of the Revolution—the 
strong influence of the press he directed, toward the cause of freedom, when 
royal flattery would have seduced, and the power of government subdued 
its action.” 





























ISAIAH THOMAS, 


In considering the career of Isaiah Thomas amid the stirring events 
of the opening Revolution, we are reminded of one of the strong men 
whose fame is associated with the American press, who, although coming 
on the stage toward the close of that struggle, imbibed from the Revo- 
lution a certain breezy vigor and indomitable will that made him a 
power in the country. We refer to Benjamin Russell, the founder of 7he 
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Massachusetts Centinel, and in his time one of the stanchest upholders of 
the fame of General Washington. Russell, when a mere lad, took a fancy 
to frequenting the printing-office of Isaiah Thomas, out of school hours, 
and there gained a taste for the pursuit he afterward adopted. One 
morning, the celebrated 19th of April, 1775, the boys in school heard the 
roll of drums, and the tread of British troops marching on the way to 
Concord. Master Carter said to his pupils: “ Boys, the war’s begun, and 
you may run!” Rushing forth from the school-room, the lads followed 
the troops across the Cambridge bridge. But when they desired to return 
at evening, they found the bridge removed. Thus unexpectedly banished 
from home, young Russell joined the militia as an assistant to the officers, 
and was a witness of the Battle of Bunker Hill. In the following August, 
Russell met his father on Cambridge Common. The elder Russell mani- 
fested his extreme gratification on meeting his son by giving him a severe 
flogging and then carrying him to Worcester, where he apprenticed him 
in the office of Zhe Massachusetts Spy. In those days, both Thomas and 
his apprentices lived chiefly on milk and bread, bought by the penny- 
worth; times were hard indeed. 

The Declaration of Independence was not in its immediate results alto- 
gether beneficial to Russell, for when it arrived in Worcester, it was read by 
Thomas in public with such universal enthusiasm, that the feeling could 
only find adequate expression by liberal libatious of punch. In consequence, 
Russell and sixteen of his companions, while under the influence of these 
patriotic potations, enlisted in the army. But Thomas would not permit 
his apprentice to leave him in this way, and had him discharged on the 
ground of not being yet sixteen. While yet in his teens, Russell showed 
indications of the bent of his talents, by publishing a number of anonymous 
editorials in the Spy which attracted much attention. Later on, he joined 
the army again, and was one of the guards who attended Major André to the 
scene of execution. After the departure of the British from New York, 
Mr. Russell established The Massachusetts Centinel, and soon became prom- 
inent in the editorial and political conflicts and successes of the coun- 
try, an eminence he long maintained, being a strong Federalist. He 
interested himself in numerous philanthropic enterprises, living until Jan- 
uary, 1844. 

Among other newspapers, which acquired some prominence in colonial 
times in New England, was Zhe Essex Gazette, founded at Salem, in 
August, 1768. With various alterations and removals, it continues to be 
published there with commendable vigor. It is characteristic of that old 
town that Zhe Salem Register, which was established in May, 1800, is still 
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printed in the same office that it has occupied ior fifty-four consecutive 
years, probably the only example of such stability in the history of the 
American newspaper press. Zhe Connecticut Courant, the third newspaper 
in that colony, was first issued in December, 1764, by Thomas Green, and 
continued successively by Ebenezer Watson, and after his death by his 
widow. At the outset, not unfavorable to the king, it soon wheeled into 
line as a patriot sheet, and gained much importance at the time the publi- 
cation of such papers was forbidden in New York. It is still published 
and ably conducted in Hartford. 

The small and widely scattered population in most of the Southern 
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States in the pre-Revolutionary period seemed to create less demand, and 
offer less opportunity for newspapers than in any other section of the 
country, and this may, in part, account for the very much larger power 
that individual influence has always obtained in the South than in the 
North. We find that only two newspapers were founded in Virginia pre- 
vious to 1775, both ‘published at Williamsburg; of these, the first was 
The Virginia Gazette, which appeared in 1736, and continued until 1750. 
Three short-lived newspapers were issued during the same period in 
North Carolina, and four in South Carolina and Georgia, of which the 
most important appears to have been The South Carolina Gazette. It 
was first published January 8, 1731, by Thomas Whitmarsh, and continued 
an active and influential journal until the year 1800. 
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In Maryland considerable enterprise distinguished the colonial news- 
paper press. The Maryland Gazette seems, from inferential evidence, to 
have first appeared in 1727; there is no question that in June, 1728, it had 
already been published some little time, and- continued until 1736. Zhe 
Maryland Fournal and Baltimore Advertiser, which was founded in 1773, 
gained prominence through its editor, William Goddard, who in 1762 pub- 
lished The Providence Gazette and Country Fournal, and afterward The Penn- 
sylvania Chronicle. Being through various unfortunate ventures unable to 
conduct the paper in his own name, it appeared as under the management 
of his sister. The Whig Club of Baltimore took violent exception to cer- 
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tain anonymous sarcastic articles on the relations between Congress and 
the mother country. The club reasoned that these articles were of a 
dangerous and mischievous character. They demanded the name of the 
author, and were referred by his sister, the publisher, to Goddard, who 
stated that the author could not be produced, being out of town. A com- 
mittee of the club then by violence carried Goddard to the club rooms, 
where a resolution was passed, giving him until twelve of the morrow to 
quit the town, and three days 
to leave the county, on pain 
of severe results. 

Goddard went to Anna- 
polis and lodged a complaint 
in a memorial to the legis- 
lature. By their request the 
governor issued a proclama- 
tion, strongly condemning the 
high-handed and illegal action 
of the club, and directing the 
justices of Baltimore to fur- 
nish Goddard with all needed 
protection. The affair did 
not, however, cool down for 
some time. Mr. Goddard was 
also prominent as an intimate 
friend of General Charles Lee, 
now celebrated chiefly for the 
famous reprimand he received 
on the field of Monmouth. Lee confided all his papers to Goddard, and 
bequeathed him a piece of land in Virginia. 

In point of date the newspaper press of Philadelphia takes prece- 
dence of every other city in North America after Boston. The first news- 
paper published in Philadelphia was Zhe American Weekly Mercury, whose 
first issue appeared Tuesday, December 22, 1719, on a half sheet, and 
printed by Andrew Bradford. The place of publication was at the BIBLE 
in Second Street, and also in New York, by William Bradford, Senior. 
The subscription was Ios. per annum. After the death of Andrew Brad- 
ford the publication was continued by his widow, Cornelia Bradford, who 
carried it on until its discontinuance in 1746. 

In 1728 Samuel Keimer started The Universal Instructor in all Arts and 
Sciences: and Pennsylvania Gazette, the dates being in Quaker phraseology. 


WILLIAM GODDARD. 


[From a rare print in possession of Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet.} 
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The former part of this cumbrous title was soon dropped, and the paper 
has ever since been known as The Pennsylvania Gazette. The history of 
this paper derives importance because as its editor, Benjamin Franklin first 
achieved prominence. He had drifted to Philadelphia, as is well known, 
and was himself proposing to start a newspaper. He was much embar- 
rassed by the appearance of Keimer’s paper, for the field in those days 
was small for such enterprises. The course Franklin adopted can hardly 
be approved, while at the same time we see in it the germs of the shrewd, 
cold, calculating nature which at a later period gave him a fame in diplo- 
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macy equal to that he acquired as a philosopher. He has no hesitation 
in informing us that he made every effort to ruin Keimer’s paper by 
bringing it into contempt; and he succeeded, Keimer being obliged to 
cede the paper to his abler rival for a trifling consideration. It must be 
admitted, in palliation, that Franklin claimed to have originated the idea 
of the Gazette, which was stolen from him by Keimer. 

Franklin was in turn subjected to the sharp practice of Andrew Brad- 
ford, editor of The Weekly Mercury, who took means to prevent the post- 
carriers from distributing the Gazette. Franklin, on discovering what was 
interfering with the circulation of his paper, secretly bribed the carriers, 
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Those were the good old times of which we hear so much, but there seems 
to have been as much guile then as now. 

Under its new auspices, and under such astute management, Zhe Penn- 
sylvania Gazette prospered. But when Franklin was able to put on it the 
imprint, “ Philadelphia: Printed by B. Franklin, Post-master,” the Gazette 
throve still more, both in subscriptions and advertisements. In those 


COLONEL WILLIAM BRADFORD, ‘‘ THE PATRIOTIC PRINTER OF 1776.” 
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days, as in our day, post-offices were places much sought for influence and 
power as well as emolument. It is not unlikely that Franklin borrowed a 
suggestion for his Poor Richard from Keimer’s plan of filling one page of 
the Gazette with quotations from Chamber’s Dictionary. 

About the same period, several German newspapers were started in Ger- 
mantown, of which the first, entitled in English Zhe Pennsylvania German 
Recorder of Events was founded in 1739. A periodical of more impor- 
tance was The Pennsylvania Fournal, and the Weekly Advertiser, first issued 
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December 2, 1742, by William Bradford, an editor and publisher who will 
always hold a most honorable position in the history of the American 
press. 

Colonel William Bradford was a grandson of William Bradford, first 
printer of New York, and a nephew of Andrew Bradford, and was the fourth 
of a generation of printers. He seems to have had a genius for his profes- 
sion ; without being in any sense a great man, he had excellent sense, enter- 
prise, and general adaptability. He founded The Pennsylvania Fournal, 
December 2, 1742, and it continued for sixty years from that date. Brad- 
ford perceived more keenly than 
his contemporaries the shortcom- 
ings of the papers of the period 
and the possibilities of influence 
of which a properly edited news- 
paper iscapable. In his prospectus 
hesays:“ . . . In which paper 
gentlemen may have extracts of 
their letters published, containing 
matter fit to be communicated 


” 


to the public. . . . He car- 


ried out the principle suggested 
in his preamble, and the, fournal 
soon became one of the most re- - 


spectable and influential controll- 
ers of thought on the questions 
then agitating the colonies. Frank- 
lin, in 1735, had already expressed 
a perception that the newspapers 
of the time fell short of their 
possibilities, and Bradford was 
among the first in this country who succeeded in elevating the news- 
paper to its proper position as a power in molding society and govern- 
ment. 

Bradford had his residence, printing-office, and bookstore combined in 
one building, near the south-west corner of Front and High Streets. In 
1754, he succeeded in establishing the London Coffee-house on the ad- 
joining corner of Front and Market Streets. It was started by subscription, 
and was doubtless intended by him as a means of extending the influence 
of his own opinions. In the words of his biographer, Mr. J. W. Wallace, 
this coffee-house, or Philadelphia Exchange Loan, soon became “ the head- 


BENJAMIN RUSSELL. 
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quarters of life and action; the pulsating heart of excitement, enterprise, 
and patriotism, as the exigencies of the time might demand.” 

The Fournal was continued throughout the Revolutionary war, except 
from November 27, 1776, a month before Trenton’s memorable day, to 
January 29, 1777. It was stopped again during the occupation of Phila- 
delphia by the British, to be resumed after their departure. During part 
of the war, Bradford held the post of colonel, and commanded a battalion 
at Princeton, where he was wounded. After the operations on the Dela- 
ware, Henry Laurens said: “ Colonel Bradford, formerly a printer in Phila- 
delphia, has had a great share of merit in the noble perseverence.” He 
was also an excellent draughtsman, as maps and surveys testify, drawn by 
his own hand and still preserved. To his other avocations he added that 
of a marine insurance office, opened in 1762. He died in 1791, broken 
down by paralysis, induced by this intense activity and the hardships of war. 
His second son, William, became attorney-general of the United States. 

An editor of Philadelphia, who achieved notoriety quite in excess of 
his abilities, was Benjamin Towne, a native of England, who started Zhe 
Evening Post in that city in 1775. The paper was at first emphatically a 
Whig partisan; but as soon as the British entered Philadelphia, Towne 
became as violently Tory. On the return of the Continental Congress to 
Philadelphia, then Towne resumed his Whiggism. These changes only 
brought him into contempt, while at the same time they were so barefaced 
as to give an air of humor to the entire proceeding, and quite neutralize 
the influence of the paper and disarm the indignation of his enemies. 

Towne asked Dr. Witherspoon, then a member of Congress, to con- 
tribute to his columns. The doctor declined, saying that a member of the 
government could have no dealings with one who was really under the 
ban of the law; but he added, “ if you make your peace with the country 
first I will then assist you.” ‘ How shall I do it, doctor?” ‘ Why, write 
and publish a piece acknowledging your fault, professing repentance, and 
asking forgiveness.” ‘“ But what shall I say? You write expeditiously 
and to the point ; I will thank you to write something for me and I will 
publish it.” Dr. Witherspoon immediately dashed off a paper entitled, 
“ The Humble Confession, Recantation, and Apology of Benjamin Towne.” 
But Towne declined to publish it unless modified. It appeared, however, 
elsewhere credited to Towne, and created immense glee throughout the 
community, being a most delicious piece of satirical drollery. It is inter- 
esting to see from such incidents how the buoyancy of the heart keeps 
up amid the smoke of battle and the miseries of a country wasted and 
rent by war. 
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New York, strange to say, was behind its sister cities, Boston and Phila- 
delphia, in the establishment of newspapers, a deficiency more than amply 
atoned for since the Revolution. This tardiness regarding a movement of 
such significance was doubtless due in part to the action of the home 
government. In 1686 King James instructed Governor Dongan to “ allow 
no printing press in the province.” It is hence inferred that the pamphlets 
concerning the famous case of Governor Leisler were printed in Boston. 
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But in 1693 William Bradford, senior, the Quaker printer, came from 
Philadelphia and settled in New York. He was born in England, and first 
went to the neighborhood of Philadelphia. There he became involved in 
a most bitter dissension among the Quakers themselves, and was thrown 
into prison, where he lingered several months. On his release he seems to 
have discarded his Quaker sentiments, and decided to abandon the City of 
Peace—for him anything but peace—for a more congenial atmosphere. 
Benjamin Franklin calls William Bradford ‘a cunning old fox.” But 
there seems no other proof of this than Franklin’s statement, who was, on 
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the other hand, indebted to Bradford for substantial favors. Mr. Bradford 
appears to have taken his press and types with him to New York, notwith- 
standing the commands of the crown, and his services were immediately 
called to aid the provincial government in printing official pamphlets. 

In October, 1725, when he was already in his seventieth vear, William 
Bradford, senior, founded 7he New York Gazette, which was the first news- 
paper published in the State of New York. I+ is a noteworthy fact that 
he continued to publish this periodical until his retirement from business, 
seventeen years later. He died aged ninety-one, and was buried in Trinity 
Church-yard, where his tombstone may still be seen. Jn May, 1863, the 
second centennial of his birth was celebrated with much enthusiasm by the 
New York Historical Society, and the corporation of Trinity Church. 

The New York Weekly Fournal was started November 5, 1733. It 
was published by John Peter Zenger, a German, who had been an appren- 
tice of William Bradford, senior. He appears to have been a man of fair 
education, but not thoroughly master of English. The paper, from the 
start, was intended to be the organ of the powerful party opposed to the 
governor of the province, and was backed by such able supporters as Rip 
Van Dam, James Alexander, ex-Chief-Justice Morris, and others. While 
abounding in pasquinades and lampoons which attracted much popular 
attention, the Fournal was also freighted with powerful attacks on the 
government, which caused great irritation, and undoubtedly contributed 
greatly to loosen the bonds between England and the colonies. The Ga- 
sette, in the mean time, was edited under the patronage of Governor Cosby, 
and enjoyed the privilege of printing official documents. 

At length, on November 17, 1734, Zenger was arrested and imprisoned, 
by virtue of a warrant from the governor and council “for printing and 
publishing several seditious libels.” The House of Representatives failing 
to concur with the governor, he ordered the mayor to burn the papers, 
containing the alleged libels, by aid of the common hangman. The papers 
were finally burned, not by the hangman but by the sheriff’s servant. At 
the next term of the Supreme Court, the grand jury failing to find an in- 
dictment against Zenger, the attorney-general was then directed to file 
an information against Zenger for said libels. The judges would not even 
hear the exceptions presented by the prisoner's counsel, Messrs. Smith and 
Alexander, and, proceeding still further, actually disbarred those gentle- 
men. In this crisis, the political friends of Zenger made a secret arrange- 
ment with Mr. Andrew Hamilton, a distinguished lawyer of Philadelphia, 
who came to New York to plead the case of Zenger, and, as it proved, 
also the question of the liberty of the press in North America. Zenger’s 
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Of Raillery in Comer fution, 
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counsel admitted the publication of the obnoxious papers, but insisted on 
giving the truth in evidence. This the court strenuously resisted. Mr. 
Hamilton made a magnificent argument in favor of this view of the case, 
and, in opposition to the charge of the court, addressed to the jury the 
advice that they had an unquestionable right to judge of the law as well 


as of the fact,—the very point at issue. 
The jury were out only a few moments, and then brought a verdict of 
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“not guilty.” The result, as unexpected as it was mortifying to the 
court and prosecutors, was received by the audience with deafening shouts 
of applause, which were continued to the echo by the dense crowd anx- 
iously awaiting the result in the streets. The people were for carrying 
Hamilton on their shoulders to his lodgings, and on the 29th of Sep- 
tember following, the aldermen presented him with the thanks of the 
corporation, and the freedom of the city inclosed in a costly box of 
gold made for the occasion. The keen-eyed men of the time evidently 
realized the importance of an event which has been termed “the morn- 
ing star of that liberty which subsequently revolutionized America,” 
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William Weyman, who started Zhe New York Gazette, February 16, 
1759, became notorious for a carelessness in proof-reading, which brought 
him the dignity of becoming an object of legislative inquiry. In one case he 
inserted in an official document never instead of ever ; in another instance 
he caused the House to say exactly the opposite of what was intended in 
an address to the governor, by omitting the word zo ,; the sentence should 
have read, “ Your Excellency has done us zo more than strict justice.” It 
is a small word, but its omission procured Weyman a summons to appear 
before the House. After several days’ consideration of this momentous 
question, Weyman was finally allowed the benefit of the doubt, and was 
released after making acknowledgment of his fault, asking pardon of the 
House, “and promising to behave more circumspectly for the future.” 
The noise made over this little word is another indication of the strained 
condition of affairs at the time, and the extreme jealously of the colonies 
concerning their rights and liberties. 

James Rivington was a character of some force and picturesqueness, 
who loomed up toward the close of the colonial period as a supporter of 
the expiring influence of England in the colonies. That he should have 
been a Tory is nothing to his discredit, for he was a native of England who 
did not come to this country until 1760; and we, at the present time, can 
see more dispassionately than his contemporaries that there were two sides 
to the questions at issue, and it must be granted that his utterances were 
met by expressions as violent from the enemy. He made himself ex- 
tremely obnoxious by styling the colonists rebels in his Gazetteer ; but 
we can now readily admit that, until their efforts were crowned with 
success, the colonists could not well deny the appropriateness of the title. 
Revolution, until it triumphs, is rebellion, if language has any meaning. 

We have been able to give only a sketch of the chief points in the rise 
and progress of the American newspaper press up to the close of the Revo- 
lution; but enough has been said to indicate that it was directed by men 
of character and ability, who understood their opportunity, and made the 
quill and the printing-press scarcely less potential in asserting and securing 
our liberties than the forum and the field. If the utterances of the colo- 
nial press were often acrimonious and severe, we must remember that the 
life of a nation was at stake. The hearts of the editors and publishers of 
that momentous period were fired by the same spirit which threw the tea 
into Boston harbor, and cast the bullets of Bunker Hill, of Eutaw Springs, 


and Saratoga, SS as bag < 





A CURIOUS CHAPTER IN VERMONT'S HISTORY 


In the Canadian archives at Ottawa are hundreds of old quill-written 
manuscripts, yellowed with time, which afford ample proof of Vermont’s nar- 
row escape from becoming a British province. Much of what took place in 
this connection during the fretful days of the American Revolution has 
been obscured through the meager amount of documentary evidence within 
reach of modern historians; yet papers exist which throw upon the past all 
the light required to make the record clear, so far, at least, as Vermont is con- 
cerned. When 1776 had passed, thirteen States were found to be on an 
organized footing, but Vermont was out in the cold. Congress refused to 
recognize her, and added to this cause of discouragement were territorial 
troubles with New York and New Hampshire. It was Vermont’s ambition 
to become an independent State, but to such a thing the new-born Con- 
gress raised very emphatic objections, largely under the influence of New 
York. This was regarded as little short of tyranny, and the documents in 
Canada show how keenly.the opposition was felt. Whatever may be the 
relationship between the two States now, it is quite certain that a little 
over a hundred years ago there existed between New York and Vermont 
feelings of bitter animosity. The language of the manuscripts expresses 
that hatred by comparing it to the feelings entertained toward his satanic 
majesty. It was furthermore suspected that General Washington was in 
no way favorable to the unrecognized State. Finally an intrigue, the object 
of which wasa return to British allegiance, was vigorously instituted. The 
word intrigue is used because the movement was so far from being an open 
one that it was secretly conducted by a few, without the knowledge and 
against the desire of the many who were naturally interested. If, since that 
time those actors in the extraordinary movement have been idealized for 
loyalty, it shows, perhaps, how charitably history has dealt with them. 

In 1780 Captain Justus Sherwood, while serving as commissioner for 
General Haldimand, then governor of Canada and commander of His 
Majesty’s forces in British America, began a series of conferences with 
the authorities of Vermont. His letters to His Excellency the governor 
explain themselves. From Miller Bay; October 26, 1780, he announced 
that having received His Excellency’s instructions for a negotiation with 
the State of Vermont, he would set off in the evening with a flag, a drum, 
a fife, and five privates. On the 28th he arrived at Herrick’s Camp, a 
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frontier post of three hundred men, where he was blindfolded and taken 
to Colonel Herrick’s room. He says: “I informed him I was sent by 
Major Carleton to negotiate a cartel for exchange of prisoners, and that 
I had dispatches from His Excellency General Haldimand and from 
Major Carleton to Governor Chittenden and General Allen.” 

Subsequently he arrived at General Allen’s headquarters, and after ob- 
taining that officer’s pledge to observe absolute secrecy, he revealed the 
information that “General Haldimand was no stranger to their disputes 
with the other States respecting jurisdiction, and that His Excellency was 
perfectly well informed of all that had lately passed between Congress 
and Vermont, and of the fixed intentions of Congress never to consent to 
Vermont’s being a separate State. General Haldimand felt that in this 
Congress was only duping them, and waited for a favorable opportunity to 
crush them; and therefore it was a proper time for them to cast off the 
congressional yoke and resume their former allegiance to the king of 
Great Britain, by doing which they would secure to themselves those privi- 
leges they had so long contended for with New York.” 

General Allen, in his reply, said he would be governed by the principles 
of justice and honor, but as this was a matter affecting the liberties of the 
people of Vermont, it would receive his consideration. He assured Captain 
Sherwood of his intention to observe secrecy, and on returning to the 
council-chamber informed those who were assembled that the conversation 
had related merely to the cartel under consideration. The next day, 
General Allen intimated that Colonel Ira Allen and Major Fay would join 
the conference, but cautioned the British officer not to divulge any portion 
of the previous day’s conversation, and to hint at nothing further than 
neutrality between Vermont and Great Britain. Captain Sherwood does 
not go into further details of the negotiations, but explains that the result 
of all that was said and done was to lead General Allen to remark that he 
found himself surrounded by enemies, the most inveterate of which was 
New York; that he was weary of war, and wished once more to enjoy 
the sweets of peace. He was, however, attached to the cause of Vermont, 
and nothing short of the continued tyranny of Congress would drive him 
from that allegiance. If he should come out boldly and declare for Great 
Britain his people would cut off his head, and for the present he doubted 
General Haldimand’s power to protect him in the event of direct hostilities 
by Congress against Vermont. He felt sure, however, that if he made a 
stand against Congress and in favor of independency, re-enforcements from 
the surrounding States, and especially from the county of Berkshire, would 
pour in, 
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Then follows General Ethan Allen’s statement of what he might be will- 
ing to do, which we quote in Captain Sherwood’s words: “Should he have 
any proposals to make to General Haldimand hereafter, they would be 
nearly as follows: Hewill expect to command his own forces. Vermont 
must be a Government separate from and independent of any other Province 
in America; must choose their own officers and civil representatives; be 
entitled to all the privileges of the other States offered by the King’s Com- 
missioners, and the New Hampshire Grants as chartered by Benning Went- 
worth, Governor of New Hampshire, must be confirmed free from any 
patents or claims from New York or other Provinces. He desires me to 
inform His Excellency that a revolution of this nature must be a work of 
time; that it is impossible to bring so many minds into one channel on a 
sudden, and hopes that he will not be anxious to hurry matters on too fast, 
as that would certainly ruin the whole. He says it is not in his power to 
wait on Gen’! Haldimand or Major Carleton, as that would create too much 
suspicion, and would therefore propose to keep up the negotiations by flags. 
He desires this may be kept a secret from all the world but those already 
employed. If, however, Congress should grant Vermont a seat in that As- 
sembly as a separate State, then this negotiation to be at an end and be 
kept secret on both sides.” 

The severity of winter, and difficulties in the way of communication, 
put a stop to these negotiations for some months. On the part of Ver- 
mont, however, the propositions made by General Haldimand were not 
forgotten, for the manuscripts show that, on the 7th of May, 1781, Colo- 
nel Ira Allen visited Canada in person, ostensibly to arrange about the 
exchange of prisoners, but really for the purpose of carrying on the 
negotiations with Great Britain on behalf of Vermont. As to his visit, 
Captain Sherwood writes to the governor: “I have the honour to enclose 
to you a letter from Colonel Allen to His Excellency General Haldi- 
mand, together with some other papers, which is all I have yet been 
able to get from him. From what he told me on his first arrival, I 
flattered myself that something of consequence would soon take place; 
but am much disappointed to find he has no particular instructions to 
make or receive proposals for Vermont, or to make the smallest advances 
toward an accommodation. He says matters are not yet ripe. Governor 
Chittenden, General Allen and the major part of the leading men are 
anxious to bring about a neutrality, and are fully convinced that Congress 
never intends to confirm them as a separate State, but they dare not 
at this time make any separate agreement with Great Britain until 
the populace are better modelled for the purpose. Till this they wish 
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by the cartel and Exchange of prisoners to keep a door open for a 
union. 

A few days later Captain Sherwood writes to the governor that he 
fears the object of Colonel Allen’s visit is to alarm Congress into a com- 
pliance with Vermont’s demands. The Colonel’s manner he describes as 
“dark and intricate.” The situation, however, he sums up in these 
words: “Those suspicious circumstances, with the great opinion Allen 
seems to entertain of the mighty power & consequence of Vermont, 
induce me to think they flatter themselves with a belief, that if Britain 
should invade them, the neighboring colonies rather than lose them as 
a frontier would protect them, and on the other hand should Congress 
invade them, they could easily be admitted to a Union with Britain at the 
latest hour, which they would at the last Extremity choose as the least 
of two evils; for Allen says they hate Congress like the d—l, & have 
not yet a very good opinion of Britain. Sometimes I am inclined from 
Allen’s discourse to hope & almost believe that they are endeavoring 
to prepare for a re-union. To this, I suppose I am somewhat inclined 
by my anxious desire that it may be so.” A few days later, these let- 
ters_were written: 

[First LETTER. ] 


Sir ‘ Isle-aux-Noix 15" May 1781. 


Since my last I have had much conversation with Col Allen, in which 
he has thrown out many hints that Vermont wishes by the cartel to keep 
a door open for some further negotiations of much more consequence. 
He says they have enlarged their state east & west to strength’en them- 
selves for any event that may happen they have formed three brigades, 
the first commanded by Gen’l Allen on the east side of the mountains, 
the second by Brigadier Gen’! Bellows on the East side of the Connecticut 
River, the third by Brigadier Gen’1 Olcot between the mountains & the 
river. Their Lieut Gov’, whose name is Carpenter, resides on the East 
side. He says some of the new Assembly men are friends to the Govern- 
ment & that Vermont, when the union is completed, will be able to 
bring into the field 10.000 fighting men”. 


[SEconp LETTER. ] 
Sir “ Tsle-aux-Noix, 18" May 1781. 
Col Allen now makes use of every art to persuade me that Vermont is 


sincere and will send commissioners to treat on pacific measures as soon 
as they are ripe (as he terms it). 1 suppose, or at least fear, they will not 
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be fully ripe till they despair of success from any other quarter. Col 
Allen says General Washington is an implacable enemy to Vermont.” 


There are several letters of this character, one of which intimates 
that Colonel Allen had said that “‘ Judge Wells, Judge Jones Col Olcot and 
many others are favourable to Great Britain”. In one letter, bearing date 
16th May, 1781—by the same writer—is this remarkable statement: “Col 
Allen says Washington is, and has ever been, against the independency of 
Vermont, as it is repugnant to his darling object of engrossing to Virginia 
all the immense country west of that state; that for the same reason 
Maryland was in favour of Vermont and refused to sign the Confederacy 
until Virginia would renounce her claim”. 


After nearly three weeks’ sojourn in Canada, Colonel Allen departed. 
The result of this extended conference is outlined in one of Sherwood’s 
letters as follows: ‘I believe Allen has gone with a full determination to 
do his utmost for a re-union, and I believe he will be seconded by Gov- 
ernor Chittenden, his brother Ethan Allen & a few others, all acting 
from interest without any principle of loyalty.” 

What took place after Colonel Allen’s return to Vermont is made the 
subject of a letter by Captain Sherwood to General Haldimand, on the Ist 
of July, 1781, in which these facts are stated: “Soon after Col Allen’s 
return from Canada, a convention was called at New Windsor, in which 
Col Allen’s report was read and the whole convention, with the exception 
of two men, voted to accept of Gen’l Haldimand’s proposals to Vermont. 
Judge Jones is made Chief Justice, and Colonels Wells and Olcot, Royalists, 
Assistant Judges for Vermont. The people of the East side are almost all 
in favor of our Government and intend to join with Canada if they can; 
but they are very much afraid of the people on the West side of the 
mountains, who are almost all rebels, and begin to threaten Governor 
Chittenden and the Allens very much.” 

Some time about the beginning of July, in the same year, Major Joseph 
Fay arrived in Canada, and remained here for a number of weeks, during 
which he gave this significant pledge: “I do hereby pledge my sacred 
faith and honour as a gentleman and private agent, instructed by the 
governor and a number of the council of the State of Vermont, to com- 
municate their sentiments to General Haldimand respecting a private 
negotiation ; that all letters, extracts of letters, or other writings relative 
thereto, which I have or shall receive from General Haldimand, or his 


Commissioners or Agents, I will not suffer them to be copied, made public, 
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or transmitted to Congress. Given under my hand and seal, this 20th day 
of August, 1781.” 

From Major Fay encouraging information was received respecting the 
Vermont cabal. Captain Sherwood writes: “ Major Fay says the gov- 
ernor, council and leading men are bringing about a revolution as fast as 
time and circumstances will permit ; that nothing has been omitted which 
could be done with safety by the governor, council and other well-wishers 
of the King’s Government, those having entered into a written combination 
which they cause everyone to sign who is let into the secret.” 

I must, however, briefly conclude the result of my examination of these 
old manuscripts. They show that subsequent to these events Governor 
Chittenden carefully broached the subject of a return to British allegiance 
in a meeting of the Assembly, which had in the meantime been elected. 
He was rebuked for his presumption in having any negotiations with 
General Haldimand, and Messrs. Jones, Wells, Knowlton, and Beadle lost 
their seats. So far as the authorities in Canada were concerned, they came 
at last to recognize that Vermont was endeavoring to carry its cause with 
Congress at the same time that its governor and the Allens were keeping 
the door of union open toward Canada. Nothing ever came of these 
negotiations, although they extended over a period of two or three years ; 
but the fact of their existence, so long concealed, is of interest to the 
world, and forms a page of history worth preserving. 


OTTAWA, CANADA, November, 1886. 








CHESTER A. ARTHUR 


In yielding to the request of the editor of this magazine for a brief 
contribution in regard to the late ex-President Arthur, I did not forget 
that the enterprise of the daily newspapers had already met the public 
demand for all the attainable facts in relation to him. And yet it is too 
soon for any one to pass a critical, judicial, impartial and exhaustive judg- 
ment on Mr. Arthur’s life and career. As to the most important epochs 
of his life, a just judgment requires considerable “inside information,” 
which is now accurately known to very few persons. 

But out of all the mass of contributions to the personal and public 
history of Mr. Arthur, there has come abundant material for a very fair 
estimate of his general characteristics and his actual achievements, as a 
political leader and as a public official. He lived long enough to know 
that there was a general agreement among the good and intelligent men of 
both parties, that he had united executive ability, sagacity and firmness in 
the highest office on earth, and that under the most trying circumstances, 
showing through all a gentleness of character, an unassuming modesty and 
a fidelity of friendship seldom exhibited by the world’s rulers. He was 
affectionately mourned by the American people as a thorough and noble 
specimen of his countrymen, a perfect gentleman, a man of generous im- 
pulses and genial manners, and as a politician of high and broad traits and 
methods. History is not likely to change these contemporary verdicts, and 
they were as sincere as they were complimentary. 

The careful study of Mr. Arthur’s whole career that was prompted by 
the news of his mortal illness has revealed a great deal of material fora 
larger estimate of his caliber, character and conduct than was afforded by 
the general knowledge of him while still President and under constant fire. 
Much is still to be developed in regard to the most critical and painful 
period of Mr. Arthur's life—that which began with Garfield’s inauguration 
and ended with Garfield’s death. It is now known to many, at least, how 
reluctantly Mr. Arthur took part in the senatorial contest in this State, and 
in the struggle over the appointment of Judge Robertson to the collector- 
ship of this port. Many, also, know the depth and sincerity of Mr. Ar- 
thur’s sympathy with Garfield, during the latter’s prolonged martyrdom. 
As to this all direct testimony is valuable, and I cannot withhold my own, 
but will give it, as briefly as possible. 
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During a critical period of Garfield’s desperate struggle for life, I called 
on Arthur at his Lexington Avenue residence. Between us, at that time, 
there could be but one topic of talk. Arthur’s features always had a great 
facility for expressing sympathy and sorrow. On this occasion, as the 
sufferings of Garfield were the theme, it seemed as though Arthur’s face 
was one of the most painful pictures of agony I had ever seen. It was 
the sincere expression of a grief, sympathy and anxiety so great as to be 
almost unendurable. In a short time he was so overcome by his feelings 
that his voice failed him, as my voice failed me, and we both sat with eyes 
bedimmed and with heavy hearts, and then silently shook hands and 
parted. I then realized fully, for the first time, how terribly oppressed 
Arthur was by the peculiar and overwhelming agonies of his situation. If 
his earnest prayers could have restored Garfield to strength and health, 
Arthur would have contentedly and happily served out his term as Vice- 
President. 

Mr. Arthur was drafted into the Presidency, and—to my own personal 
knowledge—with a sadness, reluctance, and feeling akin to despair that 
- were-well-nigh crushing. But it was a fresh proof of the strength and 
conservatism of our institutions, that when at last death relieved Garfield 
and promoted Arthur, the transition was made as easily and as safely as 
though the latter had been elected President by a unanimous vote. 
Arthur, like Garfield, was a thorough American. Both illustrated the 
developing power of American institutions. Arthur was President from 
the start, not because he loved power or the assertion of authority, but 
because the Presidency had come to him constitutionally, and its functions 
were to be as jealously maintained as though he had been elected Presi- 
dent. But the transition from the Garfield Cabinet interregnum to the 
Arthur administration was made successfully, and without the slightest 
disturbance to the public credit or of any branch of the federal adminis- 
tration, because Mr. Arthur had learned statesmanship and public affairs 
in his close and confidential relations with the great Republican leaders; 
because he was a man of great natural sagacity, and because he understood 
the American people and the traditions of the American government, now 
the oldest unchanged government that bears sway over any great Chris- 
tian people on earth. 

Even all the elaborate newspaper biographies of Arthur have failed to 
give sufficient emphasis to the great services which he rendered while 
quartermaster-general on Governor Morgan’s staff, in equipping and mov- 
ing an army of New York volunteers to the front; and afterwards in 
marshaling the New York Republicans, as a solid body, on the side of the 
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Committee of Seventy, in the fight against the Tweed Ring, and in the 
practical reforms he introduced in the Custom House. 

When he became President he was in the prime of his vigor, and was 
then a superb specimen of manhood. He was of a most generous and 
sympathetic nature, not easily roused to either anger or suspicion, but a 
good fighter when sufficiently provoked. He performed many acts of rare 
generosity and magnanimity. He was as modest as he was true and manly, 
and seldom asserted for himself the full measure of consideration that he 
could have exacted. A man of more affectionate nature is seldom known, 
or one more susceptible to a high order of the sentiment of friendship. 

It must not be forgotten, even in the briefest and most fragmentary 
memorial of Arthur, that the better elements of his nature, which were so 
absolutely essential to his success in the most trying period of his career, 
had been exhibited all through his active life. He was always, not only a 
gentleman, and with a gentleman’s honorable methods, but a man who 
cherished and was largely guided by the affections and sympathies. Many 
rough riders on the highway to political power passed him; many more 
selfish men “ got the better” of him, now and then, and some, more preten- 
tious and grasping, at times seemed to domineer and eclipse him, but in the 
end, the gentler and more generous nature overtopped them all, and was 
found to have a will equal to the highest place of power on earth. Men 
call it “luck” that put him there, but there was no “luck” in the traits of 
character that made him so strong and executive a President, yet so gentle 
in his high office. 

Arthur was never a brilliant man, in speech or in action, but under 
pressure of responsibilities and circumstances he often developed un- 
expected resources, that were almost as effective as genius. This was 
especially true of his conduct of a great political campaign, and of his 
dealings with vicious legislation, such as the River and Harbor Bill, that 
called out from him a veto full of force, and occasionally bursting into 
epigrams that cut to the core of old evils in legislation. 
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A small stream, after passing through the heart of Richmond, empties 
into James River, just at the head of tide-water. It is called, “ Bacon’s 
quarter Branch,” and east of that city is another stream, called “‘ Bloody 
Run,” which was in the vicinity of the fighting during the siege of Rich- 
mond, and its waters were more than once reddened in those eventful days. 
“Bacon’s quarter Branch’ was named after Nathaniel Bacon, the first and 
one of the greatest and most patriotic of American rebels. “ Bloody Run” 
was so Called, because it was the scene of the overwhelming defeat of the 
Indians by Bacon, when, as was said, the slaughter of the red men was so 
great that it did, in fact, color the waters. 

History has not done justice to Nathaniel Bacon, nor to the cause he 
sustained. He was the precursor of the American Revolution by just 
one hundred years. The grievances and the wrongs the colonies then 
suffered were as great as those that brought on the struggle of a century 
later—with this difference only, that some of them were peculiar to Vir- 
ginia, while those which are recited in the Declaration of Independence 
belonged equally to all the colonies. The colonists were too weak then, 
even if united, to make a successful contest with the mother country. 
They were few in number, and all their energies and resources were 
required to protect their lives and secure their families and property from 
the Indians. So far as Virginia was concerned, Bacon relieved that colony 
of any danger from that savage source. The victory he achieved at 
“ Bloody Run” was so complete as to break forever the power of the 
Indian tribes, and leave the people with a sense of security they had never 
before felt. 

The best evidence that can be given of Bacon’s extraordinary capacity 
and force of character is found in the fact that he was selected unanimously, 
by the people of Virginia, as their leader and champion, under peculiar 
circumstances. The only warfare that the colonists had to carry on at 
that time was with the Indians, and it was entirely different from that 
practiced among civilized nations in the open field. It was a war of strategy, 
of secrecy, of individual valor and skill, of physical endurance, of quick- 
ness of apprehension and sight, of presence of mind. Discipline, as under- 
stood in great armies, had no place in it, and it was commonly supposed, 
and indeed was true in a general way, that Indian fighting could only be 
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learned by actual experience. All, or nearly all, of the male inhabitants of 
the North American colonies had to learn the art, and there were but few 
of them who, at some period of their lives, had not shouldered their rifles 
and gone into the woods and mountains, on the perilous march against 
the Indians. It was only natural to suppose, when it was ascertained 
the Indian tribes were collecting all their forces, and evidently intent on 
making a concerted effort to exterminate the whites, that the latter would 
select their best and most experienced man to lead them—one who had 
shown his capacity and fitness by actual service. But this was not done. 
Nathaniel Bacon was a young man, not yet thirty, who had spent his 
youth and early manhood in England, and had studied law at the Inns of 
the Temple. He had inherited estates in Henrico County, and had come 
there to live only about a year before the people settled upon him as their 
general. He had, probably, never seen a hostile Indian, had never been 
on an expedition against them, and knew from personal experience abso- 
lutely nothing of how to fight them. Yet the knowledge seemed to come 
to him as if by instinct. He had already been elected to a seat in the 
Assembly, where his course excited the displeasure and disapproval of 
Governor Berkeley, who was an extreme aristocrat and loyalist, while Bacon, 
though born in the same rank of life as the governor, was a liberal and a 
democrat. The governor, for some reason, was slow and inert in making 
the preparations necessary to repel the Indians, and the people demanded 
of him the leave to take the matter in their own hands and defend them- 
selves. Bacon applied for authority to organize the people, but applied in 
vain. Berkeley did not refuse, nor did he grant permission—he simply did 
nothing, and then Bacon declared, and took care that the declaration should 
reach the ears of the governor, that if another white person lost life at the 
hands of the Indians, he would not wait further for formal authority, but act 
without it. Just then intelligence arrived that Bacon’s own men had been 
killed at his place on James River, and the news spreading speedily, the 
people rose, came together, and Bacon, putting himself at the head of a 
force estimated at five hundred, took the field against the savages. He 
had no commission, and no authority or even permission from the gov- 
ernor. 

Berkeley very soon heard of what had taken place, and deeply incensed 
at Bacon for presuming to raise a military force, even in such an emergency 
as then existed, he issued a proclamation, depriving Bacon of his seat in the 
Assembly, and ordering his troops to disband and return to their homes. 
Berkeley had no right to remove Bacon from the seat to which the people 
elected him, yet, many of his men, fearing to set themselves up in opposi- 
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tion to the governor, and apprehending that their property would be 
seized and their estates confiscated, did desert Bacon, leaving him with 
only fifty-seven men. With this force, however, he kept on his way into 
the wilderness, until the small supply of provisions his men were able to 
carry with them was exhausted. In this condition he reached a fort, oc- 
cupied by friendly Indians, to whom he applied for food, and offered to 
pay for whatever was furnished him. The Indians agreed to this, but de- 
layed doing it for several days; and Bacon, fearing that they were acting 
under instructions from Berkeley, with his followers waded the stream in 
front of the fort, and again demanded food. While in the act of parleying, 
an Indian fired from the fort and killed one of the whites. Bacon was 
prompt, and instantly set fire to the palisades, stormed the fort, and slew 
a hundred and fifty of the Indians, losing himself only three men. 

Notwithstanding the conflict between Berkeley and Bacon, the latter 
declared his loyalty to the crown, and asserted that he only wanted the 
people protected from the Indians, and relieved from the oppressions 
under which they suffered. After his capture of the Indian fort, he pro- 
ceeded to Jamestown, to see the governor and council, and demand of 
them: his restoration to his seat, and a commission as general, in accordance 
with the demand of the whole people of Virginia. But Berkeley’s passions 
were deeply stirred—he could think of Bacon with nothing but hatred. 
The two represented different and wholly antagonistic principles. Berkeley 
foresaw that. his power and influence, his monopolies and facilities for 
acquiring wealth would be destroyed if Bacon was allowed a large control 
of public affairs and put ina position of command. Bacon was accom- 
panied to Jamestown by an armed body of his men, and made known his 
desires to the governor and council, who were not at all inclined to accord 
them. The interview was stormy. Bacon spoke out boldly, setting forth 
the wrongs inflicted upon the people, and not even hesitating to say that 
his commission as general was withheld from bad motives, and that the 
government was willing to let the people be butchered, rather than risk the 
loss of the trade with the Indians; and thereupon withdrew, embarked on 
his sloop, and started on his way back to his quarters. 

The governor dispatched a vessel to stop him. Shots were exchanged, 
but Bacon, seeing that his sloop was unable to contend with the better- 
armed craft of the governor, left it and got into a skiff, hoping the better to 
escape that way. The course of the James is very crooked, and Berkeley 
sent messengers on horseback across the bends, to the ships lying higher 
up, and Bacon was intercepted, arrested and taken back to Jamestown as 
a prisoner, with about twenty of his followers. Berkeley was conscious, 
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meanwhile, that he had overstepped his powers when he suspended Bacon 
from his seat, and he knew only too well the estimate placed upon Bacon 
by the people, and that he dared not proceed to extremes with him. He 
promised to give Bacon his commission as general, but demanded of him 
that he should acknowledge his wrong in proceeding to arm and command 
a military force, without the proper warrant, and renew his allegiance to the 
government. This Bacon's friends induced him todo. He knew that, tech- 
nically, he had erred, and he always professed to be loyal—claiming that he 
did not desire to subvert the government, but only to reform it. And it 
was so arranged. Bacon appeared openly before the governor and coun- 
cil, and made the statements required, which, to all appearance, satisfied 
Berkeley, and produced an apparent good feeling between the two. 

But the governor still failed to issue the commission, and after waiting 
three or four days and despairing of getting it by peaceful means, Bacon, 
who was daring and full of resource, left Jamestown, and hastily assembled 
a force of six hundred men, all with rifles in their hands. With these he 
returned to Jamestown, determined to coerce Berkeley into compliance 
with his promise. Bacon and all his followers were justly incensed at the 
governor for his want of faith, and the deliberate manner in which he had 
sought to tie Bacon’s hands, and entrap him into a position where he would 
be in his power. Bacon drew up his men in line in front of the State 
House, and made known his demands. The scene that ensued is so graphic- 
ally described by Mr. Bancroft that we cannot do better than to quote it: 

“ The governor, rising from the chair of judicature, came down to Bacon 
and told him to his face, and before all his men, that he was a rebel and a 
traitor, and should have no commission ; and, uncovering his naked bosom, 
required that some of his men might shoot him, before ever he would sign 
or consent to a commission for such a rebel. ‘No,’ continued Berkeley, 
‘let us first try and end the difference singly, between ourselves,’ and 
offered to measure swords with him. To the challenge Bacon gave only 
this answer: ‘Sir, I came not, nor intend, to hurt a hair of your head; and, 
for your sword, your honor may please put it up; it shall rust in the scab- 
bard before ever I shall desire you to draw it. I come for a commission 
against the heathen, who daily inhumanly murder us and spill our chil- 
dren’s blood, and no care is taken to prevent it.’ A member of the House 
of Burgesses, who was present at this meeting, and witnessed it from the 
window of the State House, but was not near enough to hear what was said, 
tells that Bacon stood a little in advance of his men, who were drawn up in 
a double line, and that as the governor left the steps of the State House 
and walked toward. Bacon, he saw him open his breast. At this Bacon 
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instantly put his hand to his sword, but withdrew it as quick, and, touching 
his hat, bowed respectfully, and, after a short parley, Berkeley turned ab- 
ruptly and without any salutation, and re-entered the State House. 

“When passion had subsided, Berkeley yielded. The commission was 
issued ; the governor united with the burgesses and council in transmitting 
to England warm commendations of the zeal, loyalty and patriotism of 
Bacon, and the ameliorating legislation of the Assembly was ratified.” 

This happened on the 4th day of July, 1676, just precisely one hundred 
years before the Declaration of Independence. 

Bacon immediately withdrew his men, and turned them against the 
Indians. He traversed the country in all directions, to prevent the assem- 
blage of any considerable force, and to expel the Indians from the vicinity 
of whites. But he was scarcely out of sight of the capital, when acomplete 
revulsion of feeling came over the governor. Though he had made an 
open and public reconciliation; though he had, in writing, addressed the 
king himself, indorsed not only the zeal, but the loyalty of Bacon; though 
he had himself signed his commission, and signed it to enable him to 
engage in the very service he was then executing—the defense of the 
settlements from the Indians—yet he determined to continue the warfare 
on Bacon, and destroy him if he could. He dared not, however, do this at 
Jamestown, so he retired to the county of Gloucester, then the most 
populous and esteemed the most loyal county in the State, and, calling 
together a convention of the people, he submitted his plans tothem. He 
received no support, however. Bacon was the idol of the people, and was 
at that moment, by authority of the governor, engaged, at the risk of his 
own life, in defending them against their constant enemies, the Indians. 
So they refused unanimously to act in concert with the governor, in whose 
conduct they saw nothing but a hatred of Bacon, and a desire to maintain 
all the advantages and power he had so long enjoyed, without any curtail- 
ment. This did not deter Berkeley. He had given his most solemn prom- 
ise to Bacon, and the people, and the most loyal county in the State 
demanded that he should keep faith and observe his pledges. No consid- 
eration could restrain him, however, and he once more proclaimed Bacon 
a rebel and a traitor, and endeavored to raise a force to pursue and surprise, 
slay or capture him. But he could not induce the people to engage with 
him. 

The two special friends and supporters of Bacon were Drummond, who 
had been governor of North Carolina, and Richard Lawrence, a man very 
distinguished for learning and wisdom. Both of them resided at James- 
_ town, and as soon as Drummond heard of the proceedings of Berkeley, he 
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departed with all speed to notify Bacon. Contemporaneous chronicles 
relate that Bacon, upon receiving the news, said: “It vexes me to the 
hart, for to think that while I am hunting wolves, tygers and foxes, which 
dayly destroyed our harmless sheepe and lambs, that I and those with me, 
should be persued with a full crye, as amore savage or a no less ravenous 
beast.” 

Nevertheless he obeyed the summons of the governor, and retraced 
his steps with his whole force, keeping them together and underarms. The 
governor hearing of this, and finding himself wholly unable to raise a force 
to oppose Bacon, who he thought had come to fight, took to flight and 
went to the county of Accomack, which is separated by the Potomac, there 
several miles wide, from the mainland. Bacon marched to Williamsburg, 
which was the most important place in the colony, and the center of popu- 
lation, and there established himself. It was difficult for him to decide 
upon a proper course. Berkeley had made him a rebel in spite of himself. 
While he only wanted to improve the condition of the people, repeal 
injurious and obnoxious laws, and protect the country from Indian raids, 
but not to overthrow the government, he was left no choice. Berkeley 
would not permit him to do these things, and branded his efforts to accom- 
plish them as rebellion and treason. This was the most critical period of 
his whole life, for he had then to take a decisive attitude one way or the 
other. He consulted with his friends, mainly Drummond and Lawrence, 
and it was at last considered that Berkeley’s conduct in abandoning the 
seat of government, and retreating to a distant, and at that time almost 
inaccessible, part of the colony, should be regarded as an abdication, and 
the more so, as the term for which he had been appointed was already at 
an end; and it could be reasonably claimed that, on that account, he was 
no longer governor of the colony, and his authority need not be respected. 

Bacon issued a proclamation to this effect, and invited the gentlemen 
of Virginia, as the colony was without a governor, to come in and consult 
with him for the settlement of the distracted colony, the preservation of 
peace, and the best means of prosecuting the war against the Indians. 

The convention did assemble, and Bacon dominated it completely. 
They published a manifesto of their grievances, and took an oath to support 
Bacon against the Indians, and to use every effort to prevent civil war. 
They took steps to lay the matter before the king, and resolved to resist 
Berkeley and everybody else till the king could hear and consider their 
case. These proceedings stirred and excited the people to the very depths. 
Sarah, the wife of Drummond, was not behind her husband nor any one 
else in zeal. Indeed, she went further than any of them did, or desired to 
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do; for when some prudent man said, “ Should we overcome the governor, 
we must expect a greater power from England, that would certainly be our 
ruin,” she took up a small stick, and breaking it into pieces, said, “I fear 
the power of England no more than a broken straw.” 

Bacon, who was now practically dictator, started once more against the 
Indians, and it was on this occasion that he fought the successful battle at 
“ Bloody Run,” which was a virtual ending of the Indian wars in that 
region. While he was absent in this enterprise, there happened to be a more 
than usual number of English ships in the Virginia waters, whose officers, 
of course, espoused the side of Berkeley. Aided by them, he assembled a 
force and re-occupied Jamestown, where he continued to act as governor. 
After his victory over the Indians, Bacon had ¢isbanded his army except a 
small force, and allowed the men to return to their homes. 

But when he learned what Berkeley had done, he hastened toward 
Jamestown, as the old chronicle describes it, with “ marvelous celerity,” 
gathering his men as he went, who flocked willingly to his standard. He 
did not rely on force alone, knowing that the English ships were at James- 
town, some of them with guns and all with crews of gallant men, who would 
be put, he knew, into service, and whenever he could do so, he seized upon 
the wives of prominent loyalists, who were with Berkeley, and carried them 
with him as hostages, who were put in conspicuous places in front while 
intrenchments were thrown up. 

The men who had been gathered by the governor were a bad class, and 
not courageous enough to venture out and attack Bacon. Many of them 
had joined merely in the hope of securing plunder, and to get the oppor- 
tunity to do this, deserted, and Berkeley, finding himself without an army, 
abandoned the town in the night, and the next morning Bacon took pos- 
session. Here again he was confronted with a great and serious difficulty. 
Jamestown was the capital, and was well fortified. If Bacon remained there 
and held the town, he would, undoubtedly, be in the attitude of a rebel— 
if he went away, leaving the place undefended, Berkeley would return and 
the struggle be renewed. Promptness, decision and boldness were charac- 
teristics of the man, and summoning a council of war, he proposed that the 
place should be burned to the ground, and as nobody ventured, at any part 
of his career, to dispute or question his wishes, the council assented. The 
records of the colony were secured and removed to a place of safety, and 
just as night came on the torch was appliedto all the houses. Drummond 
and Lawrence owned the most valuable of the houses, and each of those 
men fired his own house with his own hand. The English fleet was at 
anchor about twenty miles down the river, and the light of the conflagra- 
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tion was plainly visible to them, and gave them early notice of what had 
been done. 

Hearing that Brent had assembled a force of loyalists on the Rappahan- 
nock, Bacon left the ruins of Jamestown, still smoking, and hastened to meet 
them. But on his approach the men all joined him, leaving Brent without 
any army. This gave Bacon absolute control over the whole colony, except 
the two counties of Accomack and Northampton, which were separated 
from the others by water. 

But it was the last of the exploits of Bacon. His brief career was soon 
to end. About the 1st of October he died, and, prominent as he was, the 
cause, place and manner of his death are not certainly known. The gener- 
ally accepted account is that he perished from an attack of malaria, con- 
tracted during the summer from exposure to the miasma of the marshes of 
lower Virginia. Some, however, declare that he was assassinated. Con- 
temporaneous histories of the events of those days, written by eye-witnesses 
and participants, while full of minute detail of everything else, yet leave his 
death unsolved. And this mystery was and is heightened by the fact that 
his place of burial was not known, except to the few who put his body in 
the earth, and has never to this day been ascertained. His followers wrote 
a long epitaph upon him, but even in that no mention of the time or place 
of his death and burial is made. It is too long to give in full, but two or 
three extracts will be sufficient to show the estimate his most intimate 
friends, who were themselves distinguished men, put upon him: 


“ Death why so crewill: what, no other way, 
To manifest thy spleene, but thus to slay, 
Our hopes of safety :” 

‘¢ Our army (though near so strong), 

Will want the aid of his commanding tongue, 
Which conquered more than Cesar.” 


And a publication, made at the time, thus describes him: “ Foo tho’ 
he was but a yong man, yet they found him, master and owner of those 
induments, which constitutes a compleate man, (as to intrinsicalls)—wis- 
dom to apprehend and discretion to chuse.” 

Immediately after his death, Berkeley caused the most diligent and 
active search to be made for his grave, but was unable to find it. It was 
supposed, and charged at the time, that the object was to subject the body 
to indignities. But this can scarcely be so. Irascible and full of spleen as 
Berkeley was, it is hard to believe that, honorable cavalier and brave man 
as he was known to be, he would be guilty of such a cruel and barbarous 
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outrage. His object probably was to be assured that Bacon was in fact 
dead. 

That Bacon was an extraordinary man, and had all the qualities of a 
great leader,there can be no doubt. He was young when he settled in 
Virginia, and probably did not know one man in the whole colony. His 
life there did not exceed three years, yet in that brief time he acquired 
a perfect knowledge of the affairs of the colony, its wants, its wrongs, and 
the remedies for them. He saw with instinctive wisdom that the raids and 
standing menace of the Indians constituted a great drawback, and there- 
fore addressed himself first to the settlement of that question, which was 
the most urgent. And he acquired an influence and control as great as any 
man ever exercised in any country. It was more than influence and con- 
trol, for the people speedily settled down into a condition of absolute 
obedience and dependence upon him. 

While a member of the Assembly, he caused to be enacted a series of 
laws intended to correct as far as possible the abuses of the government, 
which are found in Henning’s Statutes at Large, and were so entirely his work 
that-they appear in the volume under the heading of “ Bacon’s Laws.” 
And any one who will take the trouble to look over them will see with what 
wisdom, sagacity and patriotism they were framed. The first provides for 
the raising, equipment and management of a military force to operate 
against the Indians—in which every detail is provided for, even to giving 
pensions to “ all such soldiers as shall be maimed or disabled in this war.” 
Another was to restore deserted Indian lands to the colony; a third reg- 
ulated offices and office-holders ; a fourth authorized free men to vote in 
the election of burgesses (in other words, gave manhood suffrage), and 
punished false returns and frauds in elections; and still another, of general 
pardon and oblivion. Whatever Bacon suggested or wanted was done at 
once—nobody seemed ever to hesitate in yielding to him, except Berkeley. 

After Bacon’s death, the king, by proclamation, repealed all the laws, 
without exception, passed by the Assembly of which Bacon had been a 
member, and the next Assembly of the colony, elected under the influence 
and auspices of Berkeley and the government in England, also repealed 
them by statute, and passed a billof attainder against the memory of Bacon. 

That the Virginia colonists had real grievances of great magnitude, and 
that they were mercilessly plundered and oppressed, and had ample cause 
for rebellion, is certain. In order that a true appreciation of the character, 
motives and purposes of Bacon may be reached, we will give a very brief 
detail of the injurious and tyrannical measures, both of England and the 
government of the colony, toward the people. The first, and one of the 
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greatest of these, was the total neglect to provide for the safety and 
defense of the people against the Indians. It was not neglect only, but 
absolute refusal and resistance; for Berkeley would not raise and equip a 
force, and when the people took the matter into their own hands, he 
declared them rebels. While he professed that he could not gather an 
army to fight the Indians, he was prompt enough to raise one to fight his 
own subjects, for no other reason than that they were on the war-path 
against the savages, without his orders and gracious permission. 

The shipping and navigation laws of the English Parliament applicable 
to the colonies were framed solely for the benefit of the English merchant, 
shipper and manufacturer, without any regard whatever to the interests of 
the people of Virginia. An act of Parliament declared that all goods, from 
whatever country or place they came, intended for Virginia, should be 
shipped first to England, and thence be reshipped to the colony in Eng- 
lish vessels. The object of this was twofold—first to give the whole com- 
missions and profits of carrying to English traders and ships, and next to 
compel the colonies to buy all they wanted from England, and put it out 
of their power to trade with any other people. The effect of this was to 
destroy the only source of revenue the colonists had—the raising of 
tobacco; for, as it could be sold nowhere but in England, the Englishman 
could fix his own price and get it on his own terms, and at the same time, 
the cost of all the people bought was enhanced by charges of transporta- 
tion, reshipment and duties. And as a means of enforcing this law, the 
government resorted to a mean subterfuge. Under pretense of protecting 
the people, forts were erected, and it is not easy to see, at the first glance, 
why the people objected so much tothem. But when we learn that they 
were not places of defense, but for trade and monopoly, that they were all 
built on navigable waters and at points secure from the inroads of Indians, 
we can understand the feeling of the people about them. The people 
could not sell their tobacco, nor other produce, at any point except where 
there was a fort, and this under the pretense that the fort was necessary 
to protect an English armed vessel in deep water and well manned, against 
the Indians! At last the Virginians came justly to the conclusion that 
the forts “were only a juggle of the grandees to engross, into their own 
hands, the whole tobacco trade ’’—tobacco being then legal currency in 
Virginia. Bacon forced Berkeley to dismantle and abandon these forts. 

Parliament did not stop at the measures mentioned above, but caused 
duties to be collected on trade between the colonies themselves, and what 
would seem incredible, if it were not well authenticated, not one dollar of 
these duties went into the treasury, or was devoted in any way to the pub- 
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lic service. The collector got one-half of them, the comptroller one-fourth, 
and the other fourth was given in salaries to minor officials. 

Of the same class of outrages, was the law by which fish from the 
colonies, if shipped by the colonists, were liable to a duty, but if by a citizen 
of England, could go free. 

What is known as the Northern Neck in Virginia, the region lying 
between the Potomac and Rappahannock, was one of the earliest settle- 
ments in the colony, and at that day was well settled—the people being 
as a rule wealthy, and living upon well improved estates, under old grants 
from the crown. But notwithstanding this fact, the king was induced to 
grant to Lord Culpeper the whole of the Neck, without any reservation 
whatever. And, asa crowning piece of public plunder and royal favoritism, 
the whole province of Virginia, about the year 1673, which was the date of 
Bacon’s arrival on the continent, was assigned to Lords Arlington and Cul- 
peper for thirty-one years, with the power to collect for their own use all 
quitrents, escheats, to make new counties, to grant lands, make presenta- 
tion to new churches, and to name sheriffs, surveyors, and other officers. 

The Assembly, when Bacon reached the colony, was made up almost 
entirely of loyalists (that meant not only a man who was loyal to the 
crown, but who was its devoted slave and tool) and landowners, who, in 
order to preserve their own power, restricted the right of suffrage, con- 
fining it entirely to men who owned a freehold. It voted itself two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds of tobacco a day for each member, worth then about 
nine dollars, and equivalent to fifty now, and kept itself in office for year 
after year by taking recesses, and again re-assembling. 

After this recital, we think that the reader will conclude that Bacon 
was more patriot than rebel—or if rebel, that he had good reason to be so. 
He lived a hundred years too soon. If he had been the contemporary of 
the great men of 1776, his name and fame would have been as resplendent 
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THE PROPERTY LINE OF 1768 


The treaty of 1768 at Fort Stanwix was one of the most important ever 
consummated by the English and the Six Nations. The object of this 
treaty was to fix what should be forever a dividing line between English 
avarice and Indian revenge, between the sovereignty of England and the 
great tribal union of the Six Nations. This important line, which has 
exerted so marked an influence in both war and civilization, was known 
for many years as the “boundary line,” and not until after the Revolution 
did the more definite term of “ The Property Line” come into use. 

The causes which led to the treaty at Fort Stanwix had been at work 
for many years. The Indians were discontented with the treatment they 
received from the English, and at last rebelled against the frauds practiced 
upon them by the Indian traders and the agents of the crown. For many 
years the colonists had looked with longing eyes to the rich valleys of the 
Wyoming and the Ohio, and after the French and Indian war they com- 
menced crossing the mountains to occupy the desired fields. Thus the 
Indians saw their limits every year growing more narrow, and nursed within 
their hearts the spirit of revenge at this invasion of their hunting grounds. 
In 1763 England set apart the valley of the Ohio and the adjacent region 
as an Indian domain, and the Lords of Trade of London issued a proclama- 
tion strictly forbidding settlers to intrude upon this territory. For a time 
it had the desired effect, and the Indians were more peaceable. But 
colonists soon began to cross the mountains and settle in the forbidden 
region, and outrages on the border told of the coming troubles. 

Besides the discontent of the Indians, other matters, quite as important, 
hastened the adoption of a boundary line. The Indian trade, which had 
promised such large returns if pursued in the West, was almost a failure. 
It had decreased more rapidly after the occupation of Illinois, because of 
the strong opposition from the French traders, who still retained their hold 
upon the tribes in that region. The Spaniards had also commenced to 
seek favor with the western tribes, and drawn away much profitable trade. 
This condition of affairs was observed by the wealthy trading companies of 
the East with no slight alarm. How to gain further western trade, and re- 
tain what they already had, was the absorbing theme. Finally it was de- 
cided that by the purchase of a large tract of land south of the Ohio, and 


the establishment of an English colony, the Indian business could be made 
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profitable. Sir William Johnson thought that a regular civil government 
could be formed in that region, which would revive declining trade. In 
the spring of 1764, Sir William had instructed his agent, George Crog- 
han, who was then in London, to prepare a memorial* on Indian affairs 
for the Lords of Trade. In this he urged that the British government 
purchase a large tract, to be bounded on the north by the Ohio River, 
and that a new colony should be established there. Two very important 
matters were urged in favor of such a purchase. First, the grant made to 
the Ohio Company was still in dispute, and many influential persons were 
impatient for its settlement. In the second place, the lands purchased 
by Governor Dinwiddie in 1754, to be distributed as bounty lands, were 
unapportioned, and the soldiers who had enlisted under this inducement 
were eagerly pressing their claims. It became more and more evident that 
land must be obtained from some source to satisfy the claims of the Ohio 
Company and the soldiers. The discontent of the Indians, the declining 
Indian trade, and the need of land were the more apparent causes which 
led to the adoption of a boundary between the colonists and the Indians. 
Aside from these, there were causes at work in the “mother country,” 
which, though more concealed, were exerting quite as much influence over 
the American policy. Parliament had commenced to view with alarm the 
rapid interior growth of America. The Lords of Trade thought a pros- 
perous colony in the interior, being quite remote from the sea coast, would 
very soon erect manufactories, by their own industry supply their wants, 
and thus become independent of the “mother country.” This meant 
ruin to English trade in America. Then, too, England wished to keep the 
colonies near the coast, in order that they might be of easy access to the 
British soldiery. Although it may seem strange, England feared most of 
all to have the colonies in peace. The prevailing opinion was that if a 
peaceful border was maintained with the Indians, the colonists would not 
be obliged to call on British arms for aid or defense, and that. England’s 
children across the sea would become alienated. It will be seen that when 
a boundary line was about to be determined upon, England, on account of 
this fear, sought to make the limits of colonies as narrow as possible. 

In response to the memorial which Croghan had presented, the Lords 
of Trade recommended that he ascertain the disposition of the Six Nations 
respecting a “boundary line.” Accordingly, at a conference at Johnson 
Hall, in April and May, 1765, Sir William said that the king wished to end 
all dispute between the Indians and his people concerning lands, and that 
a boundary between them—which no white man should ever invade—was 

* See Documents relating to the Colonial History of New York, vol. vii., p. 602. 
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the surest way to end all cause for such disputes. After consultation among 
themselves, the Onondaga speaker, in behalf of the red men, said they would 
agree to a boundary running from Fort Edward along the Mohawk Castle, 
and from there along the Great Mountains to Harris Ferry * on the Sus- 
quehanna, remarking at the same time, that “if the English would be more 
honest, we should be more generous.” Such a line as they had proposed, 
Sir William explained to them, would be ridiculous, since England already 
possessed considerable land west of it. After this the Indians went into 
consultation, and on the sixth of May, assembled and reported a more 
reasonable consideration of the line. They said it should follow the water- 
courses, beginning at Owegy,+ on the East Branch of the Susquehanna, 
thence down the east side of the river to Shamokent (or Fort Augusta), 
and running up the West Branch, and from there to Kittanning or Adigo, 
on the Ohio; then the line was to continue down the Ohio to the 
Cherokee River, § and up the same to its head. This line they could not 
close to eastward at that time, they said, because of the opposition of the 
tribes living about the Susquehanna, but they hoped to continue it from 
Owegy up the river to Cherry Valley Lake, and thence to German Flats. 
At this, Sir William Johnson, not being empowered to take any decisive 
action in regard to the matter, only made treaties of peace with the 
several tribes represented; after which he dismissed the congress. As 
they were departing, they expressed their willingness to attend the grand 
meeting for settling the boundary line, when it should be called. They 
also promised to abide by what they had said. 

It was at this time that the spirit of independence, like the giant 
Enceladus, whom fable has told was buried beneath Mount Aétna, sweat- 
ing under the burden which oppressed it, commenced to stir itself. The 
feeling of discontent at English oppression was wide spread throughout 
the colonies. The attention of Parliament, as well as that of the Lords of 
Trade, was so occupied in attempting to quiet these rebellious feelings and 
outbreaks, that the subject of ‘‘the boundary line” was dropped for some 
time. Sir William, however, called attention to it in nearly every letter 
which he wrote to the Lords of Trade; yet it was not until December, 
1767, that they wrote to Shelburne, then in charge of colonial affairs, 
urging the expediency of establishing at once the long agitated boundary. 
They deemed it advisable, however, to extend the line no farther down 
the Ohio than the mouth of the Conohway River. In modern geography 
this river is known as the Great Kanawha. By terminating at this river, it 


* Now Harrisburg, Pa. + Owego. 
¢ This place is now Sunbury, Pa. § The Indian name of the present Tennessee River. 
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would meet the line agreed upon by the governors of Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, and Georgia, in behalf of their colonies and the Cherokees, 
in 1765, as a boundary between their lands, That line extended from the 
Conohway River to the southern part of Florida, and from there followed, 
at a few miles to inland, the Gulf coast, and terminated at Mobile Bay. If 
this had been done at the Treaty of 1768, an unbroken boundary would 
have been established. 

In 1767, the management of the colonies was taken from Shelburne 
and given to Hillsborough, whose early duty was to communicate “ His 
Majesty’s” command concerning the immediate settlement of the “ boun- 
dary line” to Sir William Johnson. In accordance with this com- 
mand, Guy Johnson, Sir William’s deputy, sent belts among the Con- 
federacy, calling them to a congress at Fort Stanwix, in September ; 
it was then in the spring of 1768. The time was ill adapted to the 
satisfactory settlement of the boundary. The French and Spaniards had 
sent belts among the Confederacy, summoning a congress at the Missis- 
sippi; also urging the Indians to a general uprising against the English. 
The Indians, already much incensed at the long delay in the settlement of 
the boundary, became uneasy and undecided. They were surrounded by 
conflicting influences—had trusted the English, and been defrauded, had 
turned to the crafty Frenchman and the smooth-tongued Spaniard, and 
been in turn deceived and cheated—and they looked forward to the im- 
portant gathering at Fort Stanwix with but little hope or anticipation. 

Sir William had been commanded by Hillsborough * to extend an 
unbroken line of Indian frontier from Georgia to Canada, as an impassable 
barrier to immigration. In this command is seen the spirit which wished 
to keep the colonies under the watchful eye of the British soldiery. But 
both the command and the wish were disobeyed. Stuart had been ap- 
pointed agent to settle the western boundary of Virginia, and in October 
he met the chiefs of the Cherokees at Hard Labor, in western South 
Carolina. At that council they established as a boundary a straight line 
running north from Chiswell’s mine, on the east bank of the Great 
Kanawha, to where it empties into the Ohio. This line was in accordance 
with the instructions Stuart had received. But Virginia was looking with 
eager eyes toward the valleys beyond the mountains, and in order to 
defeat the treaty at Hard Labor, she sent Thomas Walker as her com- 
missioner to the congress at Fort Stanwix. On the 19th of September, 
Sir William, accompanied by Governor Wm. Franklin, of New Jersey, 
reached Fort Stanwix. He found the commissioners from Virginia await- 


* Bancroft, vol, iv., page 126, 
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ing him, and the commissioners from Pennsylvania and New Jersey * soon 
arrived. The Indians came not with their usual promptness, but slowly 
and in small bands. By the first of October, only eight hundred and 
five had arrived, making scarcely one-third of the number desired to be 
present. While waiting the coming of the others the twenty batteaux of 
flour and provisions, which had been sent to the fort from Albany, were 
fast disappearing. Other belts were sent among the lagging Indians. On 
the 24th of October, nearly three thousand had arrived, and the congress 
was opened with the usual ceremonies. 

Besides the Six Nations, the Shawnees and the Delawares were repre- 
sented. After all had been seated, Sir William reviewed the commissions 
of the gentlemen from the colonies. The first few days were spent in con- 
doling with the Indians and lighting anew their council fires. The scene 
at Fort Stanwix on the morning of the 24th must have been picturesque and 
interesting. Words of welcome were spoken which were best suited to the 
character of “ the sons of the forest,” to whom everything in nature carried 
an idea, and whose language was almost entirely figurative. Their sorrows 
were indicated by tears ; their joys and hopes by sunshine; their comfort and 
peace by the council fire. After welcoming them, Sir William said :+ “Ido. 
now, agreeable to the ancient custom established by our fathers, proceed to 
the ceremony of condolence usual on these occasions, and, first, with this 
string of wampun I do, on behalf of His Majesty and all his subjects, wipe 
away the tears from your eyes, which you are constantly shedding for your 
late deceased chiefs, and I clear your sight that so you may look cheerfully at 
your brethren, who are come from several of the provinces to attend this 
general congress, ordered by His Majesty to be held by me, in order to 
settle some necessary points between him and you. With this string I clear 
the passage to your hearts, that you may speak cheerfully and candidly on 
the several subjects which, during this congress, will be treated of, as well 
as to remove all sorrow and uneasiness from you.” On saying this he gave 
two belts. And so Sir William continued and gave several belts, with 
which he rekindled their council firesand dispelled the darkness about them. 
This occupied the first day of the congress. The warriors gave the accus- 
tomed “ Yo-ha” at the proper places. On the following day Canaghquieson, 
chief of the Oneidas, answered the ceremony of condolence in these words: 
“ Brother,—We congratulate you, the governor, and the rest of the gen- 


* Richard Peters and James Tilghman were the commissioners from the Province of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Chief Justice Smith represented New Jersey—Geo. Croghan, Daniel Claus and Guy 
Johnson, and several other gentlemen from the colonies. 

+ Documents relating to the Colonial History of New York, vol. viii., page 114. 
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tlemen on your safe arrival at this place, where we are heartily glad to 
meet you.” Then, after repeating what Sir William had said in presenting 
the three strings of wampum the day before, he said they did, on their part, 
wipe away the tears which their brothers, the English, were shedding for 
their losses, as they would also wipe away the blood of their friends from 
their seats, cleansing their hearts that they might be able to attend to the 
important affairs which were to be transacted. After giving Sir William 
three belts of wampum, he said: “ Brother, we are much concerned at the 
losses you have met with since our last congress, and we sincerely condole 
with you upon the occasion for them all.” He then gave a belt of nine 
rows of beads, and continued: “ Brother, we thank you for rekindling our 
several council fires, whereby we are enabled to proceed to business as for- 
merly, and we shall endeavor to render our meeting useful to the public.” 
He then gave another belt. 

So the ceremony of answering the condolence was continued, the chief 
thanking them for the observance of their ancient custom, rekindling their 
council fires, and giving them the torch by which they might travel by night. 
As-another preliminary to the business of the congress, the chiefs were 
given presents, trinkets and showy trappings. In this manner Sir William 
adroitly worked his way into the favor and confidence of the Indians. 

On the 26th Sir William laid the subject of the “‘ boundary line” before 
them. From that day until the 5th of November the congress was con- 
vened and adjourned on each day ; the Indians held councils among them- 
selves daily concerning the matter. Great difficulty was experienced in 
extending the “line” from the Delaware River; the Indians desired that 
it should run from that river to Lake George, as they had proposed at the 
conference at Johnson Hall in 1765. The cause of the difficulty was that 
the Indians wished to keep the carrying place between the Mohawk River 
and Wood Creek. The carrying place was the only barrier to navigation 
between the Mohawk and the Great Lakes. It seems that the Indians, 
grasping this fact, thought that by keeping this they might become trans- 
porters for the traders. Sir William saw at once the danger which would 
arise in such a case. It was extremely probable that it would lead to con- 
tinual trouble and variance between the traders and the Indians. So he 
determined that the line should extend to, or very near, Lake Ontario. 
After considerable parley the Indians consented to give up the carrying 
place, and that the “line” should have its northern termination at the con- 
fluence of Canada and Wood Creeks. By Saturday, the 5th of November, 
everything had been agreed upon, and on the morning of that day all 
assembled about the fort, and a chief for each nation signed the deed de- 
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termining the “boundary line” and conveying the land to the English. 
The chiefs used a symbol of their nation as their signatures individually. 

The deed conveyed to the English all lands east of a line commenc- 
ing at the confluence of the Ohio and Cherokee rivers, and following 
the Ohio and Alleghany rivers to Kittanning. From Kittanning it went 
in a straight line to the west branch of the Susquehanna, and along the 
Burnett Hills to the east branch of the same river. It then followed the 
east branch as far as Owegy. From thence it went to the Delaware, fol- 
lowing it for a short dista:ice, and then the “line’’ went across the country 
to the confluence of Tianaderah Creek and the Susquehanna; it then fol- 
lowed the Tianaderah to the head of its westerly branch; a straight line 
from that point to the confluence of Wood and Canada creeks completed 
the boundary. 

After signing the deed, the chiefs spent the remainder of the day in 
distributing the money and goods which they received from the sale. 
410,000 was the price the English paid for the vast tract of land and all 
the privileges which the treaty at Fort Stanwix brought them. Thus 
closed the last and greatest treaty between England and the Six Nations. 
It was by the “ line” then adopted that England acquired the right to say 
to the colonies, ‘‘so far and no farther ;” by this did she gain the right to 
settle lands in Kentucky, West Virginia and Pennsylvania. England rec- 
ognized and the Indians asserted their rights in that clause of the deed 
which affirmed that the Six Nations were the “true and absolute proprie- 
tors of the lands in question.” Sunday, November 6, the Indians commenced 
to leave the fort and Sir William returned to Johnson Hall. Very soon 
the garrison was withdrawn from the fort, and it stood desolate and for- 
saken amid the leafless trees of a November landscape, a fitting emblem of 
the race which had so recently bartered away their birthright, and of the 
fast fading glory of a once proud and powerful people. 

While the Indians were assuming a more peaceful attitude, after the 
consummation of this treaty, the colonies were growing more restive under 
the British oppression. The clouds of war grew thicker and blacker until 
the storm burst. It is when viewed in the light of that event that the im- 
portance of the treaty at Fort Stanwix is seen. It averted a general Indian 
war, which might have prevented the Revolution; for the union which 
would have taken place between England and the colonies, in the event of 
such a war, might have bridged the gulf between the “ mother country ” 
and her colonies. This treaty was the means of keeping the Six Nations 
neutral during the first part of the Revolution; and even when they took 
an active part in the struggle, the Oneidas remained true to the colonies. 
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After the Revolution, both the treaty and the “ boundary line” were still 
considered binding ; the Declaration of Independence extended only to the 
line of 1768. The lands west of it still belonged to the Indians, and when 
the colonies, or rather the States, extended their borders, they professed, 
at least, to purchase the lands they occupied. It was in connection with 


these purchases that the line ceased to be a “ boundary line,” and became 
known as the “property line;” for in all conveyances of land between the 
whites and the Indians, this line was the standard of measurement ; and 
years later it was used in the same manner in all real estate transactions, 
along its extent, among the settlers themselves. That part of the “line” 
in New York, which extends from the Unadilla to Wood Creek, has been 
especially well preserved in history ; the patent of Coxeborough, which 
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was granted soon after its adoption, was bounded by it on the west. Ata 
council of the entire confederacy at Fort Stanwix, October 15, 1784, a 
treaty was made by which a special reservation was made to the “ Six 
Nations,” the “unfriendly Mohawks excepted;” and a boundary was 
established between the Oneidas and the State of New York, upon the 
‘“‘ property line of 1768.” In Oneida County the presence of the “ line” is 
noticeable, even at the present day, by the fences and highways, which 
run either parallel or at right angles to it. 

Yet even more abiding monuments to this famous line remain. On the 
Ist of July, 1794, Baron Steuben, in the presence of Rev. Samuel 
Kirkland, Hon. Stephen Van Rensselaer, Shanondo, Chief of the Oneidas, 
and others, laid the first corner-stone of Hamilton Oneida Academy. This 
academy, which was the beginning of Hamilton College, was but a few 
hundred yards west of the “line.” The design of its founder, the Rev. 
Samuel Kirkland, was that both the Indian and white man should receive 
an education there. On the 30th of June, 1885, the class of '87 of Hamil- 
ton College dedicated a monument marking the spot where this “line” 
crosses College Hill. To the thoughtful observer, the “line,” the monu- 
ment, and the college crowning the distant hills are mile-stones in the path 
of progress and civilization. 

By the terms of the treaty of 1768, the “‘ line’ was to be unchangeable, 
but history shows how this purpose was defeated. It was useless to 
attempt to restrain the onward march of civilization. The principles which 
crossed in the Mayflower were destined to grow and send their influence 
throughout the world. And they did grow; civilization followed the “ star 
of empire,” and pushed before it all boundaries of race or color. Before 
its westward march all boundaries retreated, until, passing beyond the 
“Golden Gate,” they were lost in the waters of the “ peaceful ocean.” 
Centuries ago Balboa, stood knee deep in the Pacific, and claimed America 
for the King of Spain; but Liberty was seeking a home and “the hand of 
destiny ’”’ guided the fair goddess across the blue Atlantic to Columbia, 


“the land of the free.” e 





JOHN VAN BUREN 


A STUDY IN BY-GONE POLITICS 


In no department of letters is the ideal of the critic more exacting than 
in history. He would have it the union of science and art. He would 
combine the patient precision of the antiquary with judicial penetration and 
dramatic skill. He would have the truth, and yet have it clothed with the 
charm of fiction—the accuracy of the photograph with the colors of a pic- 
ture in oil. Artists sketch and paint, dry-as-dusts chronicle and compile, 
philosophers preach and bore, but the style, the fact and the philosophy 
rarely combine—the qualities are too difficult and too diverse. Neverthe- 
less, criticism has not been futile. Under its persistent teaching, the first 
fundamental has been slowly instilled. The muse of history has gradually 
assumed the scientific temper, without which art is only romance. 

In this view the past, like the present, is an intricate maze. No longer 
content to survey but the peaks, we would see the plains and valleys of the 
past, where the myriads toiled and moiled at the foundations of the state. 
To comprehend the chief events, we would trace the combined and devious 
influences from which they emerged—a means peculiarly needful to eluci- 
date our own political annals. For in no other land have public events 
more manifold sources, and affairs of state more remote and complex 
causes. Such is the hybrid fruit of politics and popular government. 

In the days of ambitious youth, few words have more dignified and 
stimulating associations than “statesmanship.” And government, upon 
which the happiness of the race so largely depends, may justly induce a 
greater deference than is due to other intellectual activities which rest 
upon canons of art instead of human hearts and shoulders. It is this 
gravity of reality that dignifies statesmanship. Yet, in looking back upon 
the past through the medium of classic annals, generous-minded youth, un- 
versed in the motives and methods of action in the field of politics and 
government, is not likely to discern the multifarious and seemingly trivial 
undercurrents of events which inaugurate historical epochs and give to 
nations their character. Nor does the discernment of the elements of his- 
tory now transacting itself about us obtain in much greater degree among 
the masses through whose agency that history is being created. 

The people, although supreme, are a most ductile and tractable sovereign. 
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Within certain extremes of endurance they are easily satisfied, easily molli- 
fied. Their political affiliations are fixed by their principles. Those 
principles may be hereditary or acquired, reasoned or absorbed, but as a 
rule they are steadfast and controlling. Not seeking political influence or 
preferment, the average citizen is seldom moved by other considerations ; 
and while he is reasonably proud of his powers and privileges, he is com- 
monly content with that exercise of them which begins and ends with cast- 
ing the party vote. The large and stable element thus composed forms 
the reliable basis of the two chief phases of political action—the strife 
among politicians to control the convention, and the effort of party to gain 
the floating vote when it holds the balance of power. And here is the 
sub-soil of history. 

Thus the dignity of the state and the statesman, in the mind of the 
student and the citizen who judge from consequences rather than causes, 
changes in some degree to a different sentiment when they come to per- 
ceive the composition of events and the mechanism of public prominence. 
To such the first interior view of politics is neither elevating nor inspiring. 
They find the Constitution the fruit of a deal; in the annexation of Texas 
another motive than the grandeur of the Union; and in the civil war a 
theatre of personal ambitions. They find the great men of their concep- 
tion given to their pettinesses and subservience to empty clamor; find 
that instead of being held in power and position by their superior talents 
alone, they were equally dependent upon their intrigues and manipulations. 
They find that in politics interests are monarch, motor and monitor, and 
that duplicity and machination are there reduced to a science. But with 
a more mature and practical understanding of the situation, their notions 
grow less splenetic. They see that the pursuit of one’s interests may be 
consistent with high motives and pure character ; that while politics afford 
scope and opportunity for much that is unworthy, they do not justify a 
wholesale reprehension, and are to be judged rather as a system by itself 
with its own peculiar needs and conditions. 

And this is the proper view. Politics are indigenous to American soil, 
and are the most potent trait of the American character. And if the mass 
of our citizens neither practice nor comprehend political politics, so to speak, 
it is not because they lack the talent. Few men among us but have an axe 
to grind; and the methods of the merchant to increase his trade, of the 
newspaper its circulation, and of the capitalist his property, evince a quality 
closely cognate with that possessed by the ward politician. 

Justly considered, therefore, the successful politician is no mean char- 
acter. His possibilities, both of honor to himself and service to his country, 
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are unbounded. But on the other hand, the difficulties he encounters are 
fully commensurate. Unalterable conditions may, as too often they do, 
uplift nonentities into political power; personified accidents are no strangers 
to American history. He is hedged about with rival ambitions and rival 
forces. His career is a continuous warfare for self-preservation, in which 
no power of intellect or person is unuseful—breadth of information ; depth 
of insight; impressiveness of mien; eloquence of voice; reserve where 
reserve is needful; prudence ever; absolute knowledge of human nature 
and human motives; the reflection of a philosopher; the sagacious and 
masterful alertness of a commander in the field—and he of all men may 
combine the deepest thought with the greatest power of action. 

History presents a few examples of that exalted standard, frequent 
approaches to it, innumerable gradations below it. And be it known that 
many a political contemporary, be-damned of party minions and a carping 
press, possesses hints of these qualities which are best recognized by their 
immediate rivals. Nor is it strange that in such an arena, where the prizes 
are so lofty and the requirements so great, the frailty of human nature 
should be so often revealed. 

Such, in its true light, is the field of American politics. It has developed 
great men, and brought into transient note numberless small ones; be- 
trayed the flaws of strong men, and displayed single high qualities in men 
otherwise ordinary. But it presents another phase, if not so imposing, 
quite as interesting as those phases illustrated by such characters as 
Franklin, Hamilton and Webster, Washington, Lincoln and Grant. The 
greater the telescope that turns its gaze on the outmost stars, the deeper 
its foundations in the soil and rock below. The greater the statesman 
whose far-seeing eye bears ever upon the future, the deeper the basis of 
his power among his local constituents. He marks out paths of national 
policy, and thrills the Senate and the country with their exposition ; but 
if he would retain his elevated post at the helm of state, he must needs 
have a watchful eye upon the politics of a re-election. This may seem to 
mar the dignity of his career, but it correspondingly enhances its diffi- 
culties. And it is chiefly this need which has called into service that class 
of acute and talented minds which have given to our politics their char- 
acteristic complexion. They have been astute, able and eloquent—abler 
in single traits than those to whose fortunes they were attached, although 
but little known beyond their State in the sphere of national politics. 
Such a man was John Van Buren, and a brief study of his career will serve 
the purpose of rescuing some rapidly fading traditions, and of presenting 
what may be termed an elementary view of the history of his times. 
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He who would understand the complexities and convolutions of poli- 
tics should turn his attention to the history of New York State. Virginia 
may have furnished more Presidents, South Carolina more disturbance, 
Massachusetts more genius; but for political influence, political embroil- 
ment, and the number of men potently prominent in national history, New 
York stands alone. She has been a law unto herself, and a dictator to the 
Union. It is here that most of the party creeds have found their first 
foothold, and that political principles as variegated as the fashions of Paris 
have been duly furnished forth. Federalism, democratism, whigism, anti- 
masonism, libertyism, free-soilism, know-nothingism, all found in New 
York a salubrious air. On her affluent soil exotic germs soon became 
domesticated plants; and in the era of personal politics no creed and no 
principles were too absurd to be long without an interest to serve. The 
maker of parties, platforms and Presidents she still remains, as may be 
significantly seen in the most familiar axiom of existing party policy: 
“ As goes New York, so goes the Union.” 

It is a super-scientific tendency of the time—the excessive outgrowth 
of a sound idea—to find great principles matured at their conception, their 
final supremacy clearly foreseen by their earliest teachers, and the long 
series of events they underlie humanly or divinely designed. But human 
wisdom is as much the creature of circumstance as it is of inspiration; and 
the disciples of Hamilton, for instance, may attribute to his master mind 
a greater degree of foresight than is justly due. Viewing the cardinal ele- 
ments of the national polity as they are now defined, we are apt to ignore 
in our search for symmetrical development the slight turns in the scales of 
events that might often haye culminated in widely divergent results—so 
long were the conditions so plastic. Thus the history of the United 
States, from the establishment of the Constitution to the reconstruction, is 
not a regular and uncheckered growth of the federal idea. No small part 
of the road to present nationality was through a most incoherent and dis- 
tracting jumble of politics and personal ambitions. A senator once promi- 
nent in public life was wont to say that he missed the fame of the states- 
man by just a hair. He was forced into retirement by the legislature of 
his State for the lack of a single vote, which would have been thrown for 
him but for a remark made years before in reference to the precision with 
which that member parted his locks in the middle. Under scarcely less 
trivial circumstances has many an individual power high in its destiny, and 
many a factional division vast in its consequences, been created. Jackson 
and Jefferson are looked upon as the prime exponents of the democratic 
theory ; yet none of the public characters who have left their impress upon 
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party principles have owed more to claptrap and trivialities, have been 
more demagogical and inconsistent, and despite their political cr-ed more 
arbitrary in personal power or greater exemplars of governmental ceiitrality. 
And perhaps no instance better illustrates the prevalence of personal 
jealousies and the subordinacy of political principles, during what may be 
termed the middle age of American politics, than the squabble that dis- 
rupted Jackson’s first cabinet, and sent Van Buren on his ill-starred mission 
to the Court of St. James. It was this mission that brought into more 
general notice his son and our subject—John. 

At this time the career of Martin Van Buren had proved him a poli- 
tician of the first degree. He was born in 1782, at Kinderhook, in the 
midst of New York Dutchdom, and with a parentage on both sides of 
good Dutch folk. He was an uncommonly bright boy and a born poli- 
tician, doubtless receiving his first practical lessons in politics and human 
nature in the bar-room of his father’s tavern. He began to read law at 
the age of fourteen, pettifogging the meanwhile with assiduity and suc- 
cess—an experience admirably adapted to develop his prudence and 
tactical skill. He attended convention at eighteen, and spent the last 
year of his legal preparation at Albany with William P. Van Ness, one of 
the best known members of the State bar, and the frequent associate of 
Aaron Burr. He was admitted to practice in 1803, his twenty-first year, 
and returned to his native town to begin, or rather to renew, his opera- 
tions. And so well had he succeeded, both as lawyer and local leader in 
politics, that in 1808 he was appointed surrogate of his county, and 
removed to Hudson the following year. Here his legal reputation and 
political power rapidly increased, and in 1812 he was made attorney- 
general of the State. Soon after this he was elected to the State Senate, 
and in 1816, holding both offices, he removed to Albany. In consequence 
of the “ Bucktail” opposition to Clinton, he was removed from the office 
of attorney-general in 1819; but in 1821, his faction being uppermost, he 
was elected by the legislature to the Senate of the United States, where 
he remained until 1828, when, at the behest of the Albany Regency, he 
was elected governor of his State, and resigned his senatorial seat. This 
office he in turn resigned in 1829 to accept the post of Secretary of State 
in the cabinet of Andrew Jackson. 

The history of New York State, over which this period of Van Buren’s 
career extends, is full of instructive interest, presenting in epitome all the 
characteristic features of the national politics of the time. And while it 
must not further detain us, it may be observed how fittingly was its furious 
and factional wrangling adapted to develop and display Van Buren’s pecul- 
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iar genius. He was not a great man, and had thus far contributed little 
to the record whose narration comprises the common histories of his coun- 
try. Nevertheless, in the meantime New York had exerted a powerful 
sway in national affairs, and he was a prime factor in his State. He pos- 
sessed deep prudence and much serviceable learning. In speech he was 
easy and agreeable, in manner suave and prepossessing, in methods saga- 
cious and ambi-dextrous. He understood the art of leading by seeming 
to follow, and knew the danger of too fixed and pronounced opinions. 
Altogether, perhaps, he was the most finished and wholesome type of the 
mere politician the country had produced. Thus, as the representative of 
the New York Democracy, he entered the “ Kitchen Cabinet ;”’ and here, 
with the facile deftness of his genius, he secured from Jackson the promise 
of the presidential succession, and straightway began his effort to stifle the 
similar aspirations of Calhoun. 

It is unnecessary to our purpose to review the dissensions of this 
cabinet, in which the fortunes of Peggy O’Niel played a greater part than 
did Democratic principles. But the astute Van Buren, taking advantage 
of Jackson’s spleen and pugnacity, wedded him unalterably to the presi- 
dential scheme. The quarrel soon made a renovation of the cabinet 
needful, and thereupon, in pursuance of the concerted plan, the Jacksonians 
were to resign, that the others might profit bytheexample. Accordingly, 
in April, 1831, Van Buren led the way, and was at once appointed minister 
to England, where he arrived on the following September, accompanied by 
John Van Buren as Secretary of Legation. John was then in his twenty- 
first year. 

Whoever attempts to afford an interior or personal glimpse of our most 
interesting political period finds his greatest obstacle in the dearth of that 
invaluable class of writings coming under the head of Memoirs. History 
is but aggregate biography ; and it is chiefly in books of that description 
that we are able to secure concrete information of the men who make 
history. To know how such dined and wined, how they figured and con- 
versed, what was the minutely woven web of their relations with the striv- 
ing world at their elbows, is to discover the molecules of national life. 
Thus general history, even at its best, is very like a painting by Turner— 
reflecting much less than it represents. And this defect, inherent in general 
history, exists also in no small degree in American biography, because of 
the lack of such molecular material. However, it is not to be expected 
t'uat a people, as yet scarcely able to boast a national literature, should 
have produced much in the way of memoirs-—the fruit of a widely diffused 
literary temperament, which only results from the long existence of a re- 
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fined and leisured class. And doubtless those histories, for the most part 
profitless, which have already been written by those in the current of 
events, forerun an order of memoirs similar to that of which England and 
France have been so admirably prolific, and which is so essential to the 
portrayal of the past to the life. Such recollections of John Van Buren 
would throw a strong light into the dim recesses of by-gone politics, and 
delight lovers of wit with the sayings of one of the most brilliant men of 
his day. 

What John’s youth must have been may be inferred to some extent 
from the character of his surroundings. He was born February 18, 1810, 
while his father was surrogate at Hudson, and was, therefore, but six years 
old when the latter was made attorney-general, and took up his residence 
at Albany. From this time his associations and opportunities, combined 
with his uncommon and precocious talents, made the career of his youth 
quite without example in this country. And, indeed, if we would seek a 
parallel, perhaps none better could be found than in the youth of Charles 
James Fox. But a comparison between Lord Holland and Martin Van 
Buren, except in their relations with their sons, would be as unjust to the 
latter as between Fox and John Van Buren it would be to the former, 
though not for the same reasons. Lord Holland, as we may see in 
Trevelyan’s racy pages, was as much above Van Buren in natural parts as 
he was below him in political honor. Van Buren may have been a con- 
summate master of the political art and a genius for political management, 
but his decency and his honor were as spotless as his immaculate linen, and 
his methods as precise and seemly as the cut of his unwrinkled broadcloth. 
He possessed too much discretion and too good taste to be either greedy or 
dishonest. Holland, however, prostituted his powers to venality, and de- 
liberately flung to the winds a fine career for the sake of public plunder. 
His appetite outweighed his ambition. He bought his peerage with a 
dirty job for George the Third, and retired with the spoils of the pay-office 
and the unchallenged distinction of being the chief political buccaneer of 
his time. But in the teeth of national opprobrium he enjoyed life. ‘ He 
looked upon the public asa milch cow, which might bellow and toss its 
horns as much as ever it pleased, now that he had filled his pail and placed 
the gate between himself and the animal.” A man of genius, high-living 
and prodigal spirits, he was as lax and lavish in private life as before he 
had been in the means of acquiring his wealth. He delighted in his family, 
and especially in the gay-tempered and talented Charles. But his love for 
the boy took a most unique course. ‘Never was there a more gracious 
child, more rich in promise, more prone to good, when, in the spring of 
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1763, the devil entered the heart of Lord Holland. . . . He could 
think of no better diversion than to take Charles (then in his fourteenth 
year) from his books, and convey him to the Continent on a round of idle- 
ness and dissipation. At Spa his amusement was to send his son every 
night to the gaming table with a pocketfulof gold; and . . . tooknot 
a little pains to contrive that the boy should leave France a finished rake. 
Youth as he was, and absolutely in the hands of his parent, whose fascinat- 
ing manners aided and disguised an uncommon force of will, and to whom 
every corner of the great world was intimately known, he had little choice 
in this or in any other vital matter. His bench in Parliament was ready 
for him (at the age of nineteen) and his niche in society. Few have had 
the downward path made smoother before them, or strewn with brighter 
flowers and more deadly berries. He was received with open arms by all 
that was most select and least censoriousin London. . . . Like Byron, 
Fox had no occasion to seek admission into what is called the highest 
circle, but was a part of it from the first. Instead of being tolerated by 
fine gentlemen, he was one of themselves—hand and glove with every 
noble rake who filled his pockets from the Exchequer and emptied them over 
the hazard table; and smiled on by all the dowagers and maids of honor, as 
to the state of whose jointures and complexions our envoy at Florence was 
kept so regularly and minutely informed.” It is, therefore, no marvel that 
the loose living of these early years, in a period when gout was a badge of 
aristocracy and forty-five old age, should have sown the seeds that were to 
sprout up and choke his brilliant career. Yet, though he plunged in the 
midst of such fashionable dissoluteness and debauchery, cheek by jowl with 
the offscourings of a peerage whose descendants have in our own day sup- 
plied the salacious and sensational columns of the Pall Mall Gazette, 
he was also put upona footing of intimacy with every public man, every 
genius, and every wit of note in the United Kingdom, or that blazed in 
the courts of the Continent. And if thus surrounded by the great, he 
imbibed wisdom beyond his years, it is also possible that his precocious 
brilliance, like the gilded fly in Mana, was somewhat due to the putrescent 
but phosphorizing muck-heap of English society. Vice was never an enemy 
of wit. 

The dangers and advantages of John Van Buren were as similar as 
national and social conditions would allow. But American upper-crusts, 
as a class, have never treated dissipation as a means of social distinction; 
although in the younger days of John Van Buren the pseudo-aristocracy 
of the North took lessons from the more blue-blooded oligarchy of the 


South, and imitated many of its vices without emulating its balancing 
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virtues. He belonged by birth and name to that circle jealous then and 
proud still of its Dutch descent, tracing it from the age of the Princes of 
Orange to the days of the New Netherland patroons. This, aided by his 
father’s ascending star, opened to him the door to all that was ultra and 
gilt-edged, as well as to all that was gifted and notable. And with his 
extraordinary social talents he made the most of his opportunities. From 
his first appearance—a mere boy of six—on the scene at Albany, then the 
focus of New York politics and aristocracy, he became the pet of his 
father’s clan and the prodigy of Dutchdom. 

It may well be doubted, however, whether he profited to a very 
scholarly degree by his educational advantages. We find him graduated 
from Yale at the age of eighteen, after a preparation at the Albany 
Academy, where even then his brilliancy and promise were equaled by 
his supply of cash. Deep scholarship is not acquired so soon, and especially 
in his case, when in his college days he could empty his bottle at dinner as 
quickly as the next man, was a crack at billiards, the center of wit and 
gayety, and the willing target of beauty. But Martin Van Buren under- 
stood the social as well as the mechanical side of politics. He knew the 
political efficacy of the dinner table, to which John was admitted from 
youth, to spice the conclaves of the Regency; and it was doubtless his 
intimate contact with these rulers of New York politics that supplied the 
chief part of his practical education. And this Albany Regency, so-called, 
was no pigmy in its day. It was the immediate progenitor of the modern 
ring. It illustrated the more decent side of political bossism, and, on the 
whole, its more vicious features were as yet rudimental. It came into 
being in 1820 as an essential incident of the newly instituted convention 
system, and maintained a substantial supremacy until the Free Soil diver- 
sion of 1848, the beginning of its end. 

When this organization—if, indeed, a body that existed without 
formalities, to which allegiance was known by act instead of declaration, 
and obedience to the leadership of superior ability or political circumstance 
its only ritual, may be called an organizatisn—became potentially the 
Democratic party of the State, Martin Van Buren was at its head. In 
fact, whether or not he was its inspiration or its Atlas, its power began and 
waned with his. Its ramifications were subtle and widely dispersed ; in 
every polling place it soon came to have its henchmen, and in every dis- 
trict its reliable delegations to convention. With subalterns and subor- 
dinates, in its palmy days, its dictation was arbitrary and unquestioning; 
but its rule, however absolute or exacting, was that which practiced eye 
for fitness and ability and profoundest sense of policy and discretion never 
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permitted to degenerate into objectless and irrational tyranny. It was 
the consummate master of all its varied resources from presidential 
patronage down to the collectors and lock-tenders along the canals. Its 
rewards to fealty, if often delayed by the neccessities of the general policy, 
were nevertheless as certain as the penalties of disloyalty ; and its power, 
founded upon these principles and adhering rigidly to them through good 
and evil report, soon combinec the chief magnates and the most efficient 
menials of the New York State Democracy. 

Foremost among these so-called Regents was Silas Wright, esteemed a 
great man in his day. He was solid and sensible, and, without show or 
eloquence, able in debate with such men as Webster and Clay. He was 
prudent withal, and the obedient servant of the power at home to which 
he was indebted for his elevation; but time, a tolerably just arbiter on 
the whole, has rated him rather less than did his own generation. Then 
there was Marcy, also in turn senator and governor, and at all times Van 
Buren’s faithful friend and lieutenant. He was a sound lawyer and an 
acute politician, though less formidable in speech than with his pen; for 
he possessed an uncommonly good literary style, which made him a master 
of documentary politics. But his chief distinction in these days is that 
he was first to apply to political warfare the expressive phrase, “‘ To the 
victor belong the spoils.” Any enumeration of these leaders must also 
include Edwin Croswell, editor of the Argus, and in some sense the Thur- 
low Weed of the Democratic party, although regarded by his allies as 
infinitely more than Weed’s intellectual peer. He was a strong writer, a 
discreet adviser, and the judicious manipulator of the State printing. 
Azariah Flagg was another of the managers, known for his inflexible 
honesty as well as for his political sagacity. Then came the noted firm 
of “ Hill, Cagger & Porter,” partners both in politics and in law. 

Whatever may be said of this ancestral ring, or of its more degenerate 
offspring, it is only just to credit it with having possessed more ability, 
more sanity, and more decency, all things considered, than any other po- 
litical clique this country has ever seen. For a series of years, long in 
politics, it was the strongest political force in the Union. Although it 
advertised to avoid all but State issues, its power was deftly radiated into 
national politics by virtue of keeping its leaders in national places. Until 
its rule began to be shaken, through the successful adoption of its methods 
by the opposing party, aided by changing conditions, its older heads stood 
firmly together, with a feeling that was well-nigh fraternal and consequences 
that were often self-sacrificing. John Van Buren, the observer of its in- 
side workings, and as closely acquainted with the ways and characters of 
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its different members as with the traits of his own father, was in a posi- 
tion to learn what schools can never teach. And, with his possibilities, 
had his mind been as balanced as it was brilliant, his name would now 
be more than merely a flitting tradition. 

While still a young man, he was one of the most familiar figures in the 
lobby of the State Legislature. He knew personally every one of any 
consequence that haunted the Capitol, together with his political ante- 
cedents and affiliations. His knowledge of political minutiz was even 
then the marvel of all who had occasion to use it. His stories, often un- 
printable, circulated in the corridors of the hotels, and his wit sparkled in 
the drawing-rooms of fashion. Upon leaving college, he had entered the 
office of Benjamin F. Butler, at one time attorney-general, his father’s law 
partner and one of the minor lights of the Regency. Here, for a year or 
so, he continued his legal studies with as much industry and advantage as 
his social and political diversions would permit; but, possibly for the 
purpose of more reclusive study, possessing indeed fine legal talents, he 
finished his preparation at Kinderhook, in the office of Aaron Vander- 
poel, and was admitted to the bar in July, 1831. But instead of com- 
mencing his practice, in the following month, as already stated, he accom- 
panied his father to England. 

The circumstances of that mission were such as to attract more than 
ordinary attention. It was generally understood, that while Martin Van 
Buren’s standing and ability, together with the elegance and amenity of 
his manners, would make him a fitting representative of the Republic in 
the first Court of Europe, his absence from the unfortunate bickerings 
among the leaders of his party, engaged in a public service of that 
dignity, would secure his nomination for the Vice-Presidency, and make 
his succession to Jackson a certainty. Such was the programme, the ful- 
fillment of which was unexpectedly furthered by a move on the part of 
Calhoun—whose ire got the better of his judgment—intended as an ob- 
stacle, and productive of deep but transient chagrin. While it abbreviated 
Van Buren’s experience as ambassador, in a manner somewhat humiliating, 
in the public mind it gave to opposition the hue of persecution, and ren- 
dered his plan assured. 

On the 7th of january, 1832, his nomination was submitted by the 
President to the Senate. On the 26th it was rejected by the casting vote 
of Calhoun, the Vice-President. Such was the attempted modus operandi 
on the part of the Whig leaders of “ putting” the Democratic party, and 
on the part of Calhoun of “ putting” his rival, Van Buren-—to use a current 
phrase—“ into a hole.” 
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And these Whig leaders found a very convenient excuse for their as- 
sault in the instructions Van Buren, while Secretary of State, had given 
McLane, Minister to England, as to reopening the negotiations in reference 
to the West India trade. For, as a foundation for this procedure, he was 
“to point out to the English government that the party which had brought 
that question into the position in which it then stood had been condemned 
by the people at the election.” The attack was led by Clay and Webster, 
each the nominee expectant of the Whig party for President. By them it 
was directed against the policy of the administration, and was treated as a 
party skirmish ; their rival chances were an after consideration. But the 
co-operation of Calhoun and his handful of friends was based upon per- 
sonal motives; he was called upon to perform, through the even division 
of the Senate upon the question, caused by the nicest of parliamentary 
engineering, what was manifestly an agreeable duty—casting the decisive 
vote. ‘The famous Madame Roland,” says Benton, “ when mounting the 
scaffold, apostrophized the mock statue upon it with this exclamation: 
‘Oh, Liberty! how many crimes are committed in thy name!’ After 
what I have seen during my thirty years of inside and outside views in the 
Congress of the United States, I feel qualified to paraphrase the apostrophe, 
and exclaim: ‘Oh, Politics! How much bamboozling is practiced in thy 
game!’ . . . I heard Mr. Calhoun say to one of his doubting friends: 
‘It will kill him, sir, kill him dead. He will never kick, sir, never kick.’ 

On the evening of the day, on the morning of which all the Lon- 
don newspapers heralded the rejection of the American minister, there was 
a great party at Prince Talleyrand’s—then the representative at the British 
court of the new king of the French, Louis Philippe. Mr. Van Buren, 
always master of himself and of all the proprieties of his position, was 
there as if nothing had happened, and received distinguished attentions 
and complimentary allusions.” During the few months, however, of this 
rather unfortunate mission, John received some valuable and uncommon 
experiences. 

They had arrived in England at about the time William the Fourth 
mounted the throne. And while the court of that elderly, easy and wife- 
guided monarch was not as resplendent as that of many an English sovereign 
before, it was in the days of Palmerston and Peel, and when England was 
enjoying the prestige of overthrowing Napoleon the First. Wellington 
was one of the sights to be seen; Brougham and Lyndhurst, O’Connell 
and Shiel were to be both seen and heard. Van Buren had been received 
with uncommon distinction, but not with more cordiality and social atten- 
tions than was his son, for John combined all the finish of his father’s 
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deportment with vastly more than his powers of conversation. To his 
latest day he was one of the most engaging of companions, and was not 
more fascinating and convivial as the toast-master of a political dinner than 
with those ladies who make the ball-room a paradise and the social circle a 
duel-ground of wit. And he was not forgotten at his next visit to Europe, 
six years later. In full conformity with the design of the Jackscn element 
of his party, Martin Van Buren was elected successively Vice-President 
and President. During this time John’s social opportunities were corre- 
spondingly enlarged, and the hospitalities of the White House have never 
been dispensed with more dignity and grace—and upon occasion with more 
gusto—than when John was master of ceremonies. But in 1838 he re- 
visited Europe, and met witha reception that could not have been expected, 
even by the son of a President unassisted by the rarest of mental and social 
qualities. He was present at the coronation of Queen Victoria, witnessing 
those gorgeous ceremonies in which the presence of Marshal Soult figured 
scarcely more than the diamonds of Prince Esterhazy, and spent a month 
as the guest of Lewis Cass, our resident minister ; and the rumor was that 
Her Majesty, then at the susceptible age of eighteen, was somewhat more 
than attracted by John’s prepossessing charms. Indeed, whether it was 
due to that rumored circumstance (an easy invention), or the grace of his 
manner, or the desire of his enemies to produce the same effect that is now 
produced by the phrase “ British gold,” he was afterwards known by the 
title of “ Prince John.” During this visit he met most of the celebrities of 
the Continent, was dined by the merchants of Belfast, and entertained by 
the Dutch of Holland, returning home in the year before Martin Van 
Buren sustained his Waterloo ; for impolitic finance and factious but able 
opposition, united with Harrison’s military popularity and a canvass in 
which log cabins, coon skins and hard cider were more potent than argu- 
ment, retired him to the privacy and repose of Lindenwald until he tran- 
siently emerged, in 1848, as the Free Soil candidate of the Buffalo Con- 
vention. 

Such were the surroundings and experiences of John Van Buren’s 
younger days. His preparation was now completed, and he was soon to 
attain leadership in one of the most spirited factional struggles the politics 
of New York State have ever known. 
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THE BALTIMORE CONVENTION, 1860 


To appreciate easily the proceedings at The Baltimore Convention, the 
situation must be understood. 

The Federal Government, under its power to dispose of the Territory, 
etc., causes the land to be surveyed, and divided into plots. It establishes 
land-offices, to sell and to give evidences of title under its laws. It com- 
missions a Governor, and, under its authority, a Territorial Legislature is 
elected. When satisfied that the population is sufficient, it authorizes, or 
recognizes, a Convention called to frame a Constitution. Upon that Consti- 
tution it admits the Territory into the Union asa State. No one, there- 
fore, denied that the Convention which framed a Constitution could settle 
therein its internal policy as to property in slaves. Before tt became a State, 
the status of that property was the bone of contention. The Republican 
Party held that the words “to make all necessary rules and regulations” 
for the disposal, invested the Federal Government with the right to pro- 
hibit slavery in the Territories. This position the Democratic Party 
denied, but as to the power of a Territorial Legislature on the subject, 
Democrats in different sections of the Union differed widely. A majority 
of them, in the Free States, held that the right of property in slaves was a 
subject within the jurisdiction of a Territorial Legislature, and that its 
action thereon was beyond the jurisdiction of the Federal authority. This 
doctrine was known as non-intervention and popular sovereignty. 

A minority of them in the Free States, and nearly all in the Slave States, 
held that non-intervention was practically hostile intervention, because 
property of every kind, only existing by convention, and oniy continuing 
to exist by the protection of law, the abdication by the Federal Govern- 
ment of the duty of protecting any species of property in the Territories 
was equivalent to destroying it; that non-intervention vested in a Terri- 
torial Legislature of a few thousand settlers a power not possessed by the 
Federal Government, and therefore not communicable by it; a power only 
capable of being exercised by three-fourths of the States; and that it as- 
sumed in addition a question to be open, which was closed by the Consti- 
tution. 

Mr. Douglas, a man of remarkable energy and ability, was so committed 
to “non-intervention at all hazards,” that he could not, with a decent regard 
to consistency, accept a nomination upon any platform which conflicted 
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with it. His following could have nominated him at Charleston after the 
secessions by rescinding the two-thirds rule, but as neither the platform 
nor the nomination in that case would have received the vote of a single 
Southern State, he would have been a sectional candidate upon a sectional 
platform; therefore the Convention was adjourned to Baltimore, in the 
hope that some if not all the Southern States would sacrifice constitutional 
belief for the unity of the party. 

At the assemblage of the Convention, the President directed those 
States present at the adjournment to be called. They being reported by 
the Secretary present, he called the body to order, and stated the busi- 
ness left unfinished—the resolutions constituting a platform, and the ul- 
terior question of adopting the majority report as amended. He recalled 
the fact that a motion to proceed to a ballot for nominations had been 
carried, under which many ballotings had been taken; then, that motion 
had been laid on the table, and a motion to adjourn had been carried, with 
a recommendation to the several States to supply vacancies in their dele- 
gations; the construction of which language, and the scope of its appli- 
cation, the Convention, not the chair, must determine. The chair had 
received communications purporting to be the credentials of delegations 
from certain States; they would be submitted to the Convention, the 
chair having no authority to canvass credentials. The President then 
briefly urged the necessity of maintaining the integrity of the Democratic 
Party, as the issue, in the political contest about to be waged, was victory 
or defeat for the Constitution. 

The first question to be settled was the meaning of vacancies. The 
chair decided that it had neither the power to decide whether there were 
or were not vacancies, nor the right to make a suggestion to the Conven- 
tion on the subject. The question was settled by the adoption of a reso- 
lution offered by Mr. Church (New York), “ That the credentials of all per- 
sons claiming seats in this Convention, made vacant by the secession of 
delegates at Charleston, be referred to the Committee on Credentials, and 
said committee is instructed, as soon as practicable, to examine and report 
the names of persons entitled to such seats.” By unanimous consent, the 
claims of contesting delegates to seats in the sitting delegations were re- 
ferred to the same committee. 

The majority of the committee reported that the seats of the original 
delegations from Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, and Florida had 
become vacant ; that those from Georgia, Arkansas, and Delaware had be- 
come partially so. That from Florida, none appeared with credentials ; 
that from Mississippi and Texas there were delegations whose claim to 
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seats was not contested; that there were two delegations from Arkansas, 
one of three, one of six, claiming the three vacant seats, which should be 
admitted, the six to cast two of the votes, the three, one; but if either 
should neglect to take their seats or cast their votes, the other should cast 
the three votes. 

That the delegation from Louisiana (the Soulé) be admitted. 

That the delegation from Alabama (the Forsyth) be admitted. 

That the delegation from Texas be admitted. 

That the delegation from Georgia, of which H. L. Beming is chairman, 
be admitted, with power to cast half the vote of the State; that the delega- 
tion of which Colonel Gardner is chairman be admitted, with power to 
cast half the vote of the State; and if either of the delegations neglected 
or refused to cast the vote as above indicated, that the ten delegates pres- 
ent may cast the whole vote of the State; that James A. Bayard and 
William G. Whitely are entitled to seats from the County of New Castle, 
Delaware. 

That R. L. Chaffee, who (as substitute for B. F. Hallett) was admitted 
at Charleston, is entitled to a seat, and said Hallett, who has assumed said 
seat, is not. : 

That John O. Fallon, Jr. (as substitute for Gardy), duly admitted at 
Charleston as a delegate from the Eighth Congressional District of Mis- 
souri, is entitled to a seat. 

A minority report gave seats to Hallett of Massachusetts, to Gardy of 
Missouri, and to Bayard and Whitely as delegates from Delaware. It held 
that the original delegations from Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, 
and Texas were entitled to seats; as to Mississippi, agreeing with the 
majority. It advised that the delegation from Florida to Charleston be 
invited to take seats and cast the vote of Florida. Its reasoning was, that 
“vacancies in a delegation’’ meant and was intended to mean vacancies, 
not new delegations; that the original delegations continued such, until 
the power which conferred withdrew their function; but if otherwise, a 
new delegation must be commissioned by the same authority which com- 
missioned the old. ‘The right of persons to seats is to be determined 
by the fact that they were appointed according to its usages by the con- 
stituency they claim to represent ; wanting those essential prerequisites, 
they are not entitled to seats, even if there are no contestants; with 
them, they are entitled to seats, if there are contestants.” The facts which 
the report stated as the basis of its conclusions are : 

In Alabama, Georgia, and Mississippi, the Democratic Executive Com- 
mittees had called Conventions of the party, by which the course of their 
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delegations had been approved, and they were accredited to Baltimore. 
In Louisiana the old Convention was re-assembled, a new Convention not 
being possible ; in that, the course of its delegation was approved, and it was 
accredited to Baltimore. In Texas, time not permitting the assemblage 
of its Democracy in Convention, its Executive Committee accredited the 
delegation to Baltimore. In Delaware, under the rules of the party, the 
old Convention reassembled and acted. 

The majority report, except as to the Georgia delegation, was adopted. 
Upon the motion of Mr. Church (New York), the old delegation was de- 
clared entitled to seats. The chair thereupon directed tickets to be issued 
to the admitted delegates. Russell (Virginia) then announced, by the 
instructions of a large majority of the delegation, that they could no longer 
participate in the deliberations of the Convention, having in their judg- 
ment exhausted all honorable efforts to avert that necessity, and having 
arrived at that conclusion after long, mature, and anxious consideration. 

Lauder (North Carolina) had the painful duty imposed on him to an- 
nounce that a very large majority of the delegation of North Carolina were 
compelled to retire from the Convention. The recent vote had satisfied 
them that the Northern Democracy was no longer willing to attribute to 
the South eguality in the Union. 

Ewing (Tennessee) stated that the Tennessee delegation had exhibited, 
as far as they knew how, an anxious desire to harmonize the Convention, 
but, upon the result that day obtained, twenty of its members would have 
to retire. Four would remain. 

Stevens (Oregon): “ By the action to-day delegations as much entitled 
to seats as our own have been excluded. For this injustice to and ignor- 
ing of the weaker States, the delegation from Oregon will take no fur- 
ther part in the deliberations of the Convention.” 

Ten of the delegation from Kentucky deemed it inconsistent with duty 
to themselves and to their constituents to participate further in the delib- 
erations of the Convention. Five, “without intending to vacate our 
seats, and with the intention of co-operating with the Convention, if its 
unity and harmony be restored by any future event, will not in the mean- 
time participate in its deliberations, nor hold ourselves or our constit- 
uents bound by its action.” 

Two delegates from Missouri then retired from the Convention. A 
vote upon the resolution to proceed to nominate candidates for the Presi- 
dency and Vice-Presidency being in order, the chair addressed the Con- 
vention: 

“The delegations of a majority of the States of this Union have, either 
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in whole or in part, in one form or another, ceased to participate in the 
deliberations of this body. I deem it due to myself, and to the members 
of the Convention, as to whom my action would no longer represent the 
will of a majority of the Convention, to resign my office, take my seat 
as one of the Massachusetts delegation, and abide its determination upon 
the future action of the Convention.” The admission of bogus delegations 
was the cause of these withdrawals. 

David Tod (Ohio) assumed the chair, and stated that if there were ro 
privileged questions intervening, the Secretary would proceed with the 
call of the States. 

Mr. Butler attempted to address the chair to present a protest, and 
asked the same respectful hearing for Massachusetts which had been given 
to everybody else. Objection being made, he was compelled to be silent 
until Massachusetts was called. He then, under instructions from the 
majority of the delegation, presented a protest against the action of the 
Convention in excluding Mr. Hallett. He also announced that part of the 
Massachusetts delegation would no longer participate in the deliberations 
of the Convention. The members whom he spoke of thereupon retired. 

Two ballotings were had; in the latter one hundred and ninety-four and 
a half votes were cast, of which one hundred and eighty-one and a half 
were for Douglas, who was thereupon, by unanimous resolution, declared 
the regular nominee of the Democratic Party. Benjamin Fitzpatrick 
received the nomination as Vice-President. He declined, and the nomina- 
tion was then tendered by the National Democratic Committee to Her- 
schel V. Johnson (Georgia), who accepted. 

After the nomination, the Convention, with but one or two dissenting 
voices, Resolved, 

“That it is in accordance with the interpretation of the Cincinnati 
Platform, that, during the existence of the Territorial governments, the 
measure of restriction, whatever it may be, imposed by the Federal Con- 
stitution on the power of the Territorial Legislature over the subject of the 
domestic relations, as the same has been, or shall hereafter be, finally 
determined by the Supreme Court of the United States, should be 
respected by all good citizens and enforced with promptness and fidelity 
by every branch of the general government.” 

If this resolution was meant to embody the resolution to the same 
apparent effect, rejected at Charleston, it would seem wiser to have adopted 
it there, where it might have averted a secession. If its ambiguity in the 
words “ domestic relations” was meant ‘‘to keep the promise to the ear 
and break it to the hope,” the attempt at a trap for voters was not success- 
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ful. It nowhere appears in the record of the Baltimore Convention that 
the unfinished business, stated by the chair after its organization, was 
considered; if so, and any action was needed to establish a platform, none 
existed. 

The temper of the Free State delegations cannot be misunderstood or 
misrepresented, for it found expression. “Admit that we are wrong,” said 
Church, “we have the right to be wrong. The right to be wrong may be 
inseparable from any political relation between communities or individ- 
uals, but the English race has always been impatient of the claim.” 

One lesson taught by the history of the Charleston Convention is, that 
a rule of voting in such a body should be uniform—the individual vote, or 
the vote by deiegations. Either is fair, though the former seems more 
commendable, but no other rule is fair. Another is the necessity in pub- 
lic, as in private affairs, of avoiding the use of terms necessarily ambigu- 
ous. The word “people,” in the Territorial dispute, was the source of 
untold woes. Men could and would construe it by their desires There- 
fore, if an umpire was rejected, they must quarrel. To the construction of 
language the majority principle is not applicable. Six men have no more 
natural right to govern five men than five to govern six. If the eleven 
agree that upon any subjects the will of six shall control that of five, to 


such extent the-majority has the right of sway and the minority the duty 
of obedience. But if there is a dispute as to what they had agreed on, 
the right derived from agreement no longer exists. They then stand as 
before the compact, and must find an umpire, separate, or fight. 
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ANCESTRY OF THE BAYARDS 


EDITOR OF MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History: 

The “ Letter to the Secretary of State,” by “ Arthur Richmond,” that appeared 
in The North American Review, No. CCCL. (January, 1886), contains the following 
paragraph relating to the family represented by the “ prominent person ” addressed : 

“Whether your ancestor Bayard, the estimable Huguenot preacher, who fled 
from France into the Netherlands, and there married a sister of Petrus Stuyvesant, 
was by birth even a Frenchman is open to doubt. Certain records in the story of 
the persecutions which attended the attempt of Louis XIV. to fulfill those obliga- 
tions to ‘extirpate heresy’ which he assumed by his marriage contract with his 
Austrian wife, led to the belief that, like many other Calvinist pastors in France, 
Domine Bayard, as the Hollanders called him, was really a Scotchman, a country- 
man of John Knox, and that his true name was Baird.” 

Upon a first reading of this paragraph, one might be moved to ask where the 
records that give ground for this hypothesis are to be found. But closer attention 
will remove any disposition to,inquire further of a writer who deals after such an 
extraordinary fashion with some of the most familiar facts of history. Louis XIV. 
and his Austrian wife! Shades of Maria Theresa and Mme. de Maintenon! 
Doubtless “ Arthur” was thinking of Louis XIII. But the persecution which 
drove the Huguenot pastor Nicholas Bayard to Holland, where his name is found 
on the roll of the Walloon clergy, in 1580, occurred more than twenty years before 
Louis XIII. was born! 

Seriously, there is no reason known to those who have looked into this subject 
for entertaining a doubt as to the French origin of the Bayards. “ Arthur Rich- 
mond,” if he had chosen to consult the French biographical dictionary Za France 
Protestante, would have found that there were Protestant families of this name in 
the provinces of Champagne, and Languedoc, and Flanders, from any one of which 
the American branch may have sprung. The Scottish derivation of the name and 
origin of the family are pure inventions of a writer who deals as unscrupulously 
with genealogy as with history. 


A CRITICAL INQUIRY ABOUT SIR WALTER RALEIGH 


EDITOR OF MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History: 

About fifty-three years ago, when I was a student at Yale College, it was as- 
serted that Sir Walter Raleigh came to this country with an exploring expedition, 
which he fitted out for settling a colony in Carolina. A discussion ensued, and 
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with such evidence as was then obtainable, I showed in one of the city papers that 
this statement was incorrect. 

I have not seen it repeated in print from that time till now—though I have 
often heard it in conversation—and very recently by a distinguished lecturer on 
the history of the United States. 

Very curiously this error is now revived, and in New Haven, by an eminent 
historical writer in a book entitled Outlines of Universal History. On p. 42, we 
read, “ Walter Raleigh, on his voyage to America in 1584, visited Roanoke Island, 
and named the whole country between the French and Spanish possessions ‘ Vir- 
ginia,’ in honor of the Virgin Queen Elizabeth.” 

In recurring to the records we find that Raleigh in 1583 fitted out a ship of 
200 tons costing £1,000 (S. R. Gardiner, Encyclo. Brit., £2,000), called The 
Raleigh—the largest in a fleet of five vessels—under the command of Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert—for America. This ship became disabled in two days, and 
returned to England. Doyle (Znglish Colonies in America, p. 48) says: “ The 
Raleigh deserted on the plea that the captain and crew were sick.” It has been 
intimated that Raleigh was on board—but of course he did not come to America. 
The sad fate of this fleet and its commander is well known. 

In 1584 Raleigh, with a new patent (Doyle, pp. 56, 57), sent out two ships under 
Captains Barlow and Amidas, who landed at Roanoke in July, took formal pos- 
session, and were at home in September. Edwards E. (Life of Raleigh, p. 86), 
gives the same account, and (p. 87) quotes from Strachey’s Travels into Vir- 
ginia. “ At length, with much knowledge of the country and some commodities 
from the salvadges obtained—as chamois, buffalo & deer skins, & a bracelet of 
pearls as big as peas—brought home to be delivered to Sir Walter Raleigh—the dis- 
coverers returned in the midst of September. The Lord proprietary of the new 
lands obtained the Queen’s permission to call that part of them which his officers’ 
report induced him first to colonize by the name of Virginia in her honor.” 
Raleigh sent out other expeditions, but no writers of the time nor recent students 
of history, as Edwards and Doyle, English Colonies in America and History of the 
United States, which is a text-book at Yale, assert that he came to this country. 
The two most recent writers, S. R. Gardiner in the Encyclopedia Britannica, and 
W. W. Henry in Winsor’s History of America, Vol. II1., agree with the others. 
It is related that when returning from Guiana in 1595, at Trinidad, he very much 
desired to come here ; the winds prevented, and he went home without the sight. 

We may safely fall back on the testimony of a contemporary who holds a con- 
spicuous place in the early history of Virginia. Captain John Smith says: “ Sir 
Walter Raleigh, a noble gentleman, then in great esteem undertook to discover to 
the southward. And though his occasions & other imployments were such, he 
could not goe himselfe, yet he procured her Majestie’s Letters Patents, & perswaded 
worthy Knights and Gentlemen to adventure with him to find a place fit for a plan- 
tation.” So William Byrd in the Westover MSS., The Dividing Line 1728, Peters- 
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burgh, 1841, writes of Raleigh: “Whether that Gentleman ever made a voyage 
thither himself is uncertain—because those who have favoured the public with an 
account of his life mention nothing of it.’ he author first quoted, Professor Fisher, 
in the introduction to his work (p. 7), says: “ Historical scholars are much more 
exacting as regards evidence than was formerly the case. The criticism of what 
purports to be fact is more searching.” These scholars will await with deep interest 
the presentation by him of the evidence that shall rebut all the negative testimony, 
and establish the fact that in 1584 Raleigh visited this country. ROANOKE 


THE STATUE OF LIBERTY—HARVARD COLLEGE ANNIVERSARY 


Within a few weeks two events of historic significance have engaged public 
attention. With imposing ceremonies the gigantic Bartholdi statue on Bedlow’s 
Island has proclaimed its completion to the world. On the 28th of October, 1886, 
New York city was in holiday attire, and a monster procession paraded from Fifth 
Avenue to the Battery, witnessed by hundreds of thousands of enthusiastic specta- 
tors along the route. The naval procession numbered several hundred vessels, 
large and small, and had the day been clear the marine display would have 
been one of the finest ever witnessed in New York harbor. Unfortunately for all, 
an unwelcome mist and drizzling rain prevailed. The gift of France was unveiled 
in the presence of the French delegation, the President of the United States 
and his Cabinet, and a concourse of distinguished guests ; and amid a deafening 
roar of artillery on every side. It was an impressive scene, and the graceful elo- 
quence it inspired was never excelled. The Honorable Chauncey M. Depew said : 
“The friendship of individuals, their unselfish devotion to each other, their willing- 
ness to die in each other’s stead, are the most tender and touching of human rec- 
ords ; they are the inspiration of youth and the solace of age; but nothing human 
is so beautiful and sublime as two great peoples, of alicn race and language, trans- 
mitting down the ages a love begotten in gratitude, and strengthening as they in- 
crease in power and assimilate in their institutions and liberties. The French 
alliance which enabled us to win our independence is the romance of history. It 
overcame improbabilites impossible in fiction, and its results surpass the dreams of 
imagination.” The Honorable William M. Evarts closed his brilliant address with 
the following : “To-day, in the name of the citizens of the United States who 
have completed the pedestal, and raised thereon the statue, and of the voluntary 
committee who have executed the will of their fellow-citizens, I declare, in your 
presence, and in the presence of these distinguished guests from France, and of 
this august assemblage of the honorable and honored men of our land, and of this 
countless multitude, that this pedestal, and the united work of the two republics, 
is completed, and surrendered to the care and keeping of the government and the 
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people of the United States.” To this President Cleveland responded : “The 
people of the United States accept from their brethren of the French Republic, 
with gratitude, this grand and imposing work of art here dedicated. It is a token 
of the gratitude and appreciation of France, assuring us that in our efforts to 
commend to the world a government by a free people, we have a steadfast ally, 
and can demonstrate the kinship of republics. We are not met to bow before a 
evere and warlike god, but to honor our own peaceful deity, keeping watch and 
ward before the gates of America. Instead of grasping the thunderbolts of Jupiter 
Tonans, she holds aloft a light to illumine the way to man’s enfranchisement—to 
the home of Liberty. And here it is that Liberty has her altars, and their fires 
will be kept alive by willing votaries. Her light will gleam as a beacon to our 
sister peoples of the East, and shall penetrate the darkness of man’s oppression, 
until Liberty shall, in truth, enlighten the world.” 

Harvard College, the oldest institution of the kind on this continent, a few days 
later celebrated her two hundred and fiftieth birthday, in a series of exercises cov- 
ering four days, the most important of which was the memorable 8th of November, 
1886. Gathered upon the platform on that occasion were the distinguished leaders 
in literature, science, theology, and public life ; white-haired men whose intellectual 
labors have done so much for American scholarship, and the President of the 
United States and his Cabinet. James Russell Lowell, whose oration was the 
great literary feature of the day, said of the college: “Surely never were the 
bases of such a structure as this has become, and was meant to be, laid by a com- 
munity of men so poor, in circumstances so unprecedented, and under what seemed 
such sullen and averted stars. The colony was in danger of an Indian war, was in 
the throes of that Antinomian controversy which threatened its very existence, yet 
the leaders of opinion on both sides were united in the resolve that sound learning 
and an educated clergy should never cease from among them or their descendants 
in the commonwealth they were building up.” There were numerous scholarly 
addresses from gentlemen of the highest eminence. The poem by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes was one of his finest efforts. The President of the nation addressed the 
vast assemblage, saying : “The splendid destiny which awaits a patriotic effort in 
behalf of our country will be sooner reached, if the best of our thinkers and edu- 
cated men shall deem it a solemn duty to citizenship to actively and practically 
engage in political affairs, and if the force and power of their thought and learning 
shall be, willingly or unwillingly, acknowledged in party management. If I am to 
speak of the President of the United States, I desire to mention as the most pleas- 
ant and characteristic feature of our system of government, the nearness of the 
people to their President and other high officials. A close view afforded our cit- 
izens of the acts and conduct of those to whom they have intrusted their interests, 
serves as a regulator and check upon temptation and pressure in office, and is a 
constant reminder that diligence and faithfulness are the measure of public duty; 
and such a relation between President and people ought to leave but little room 
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in popular judgment and conscience for unjust and false accusations, and for ma- 
licious slanders invented for the purpose of undermining the people’s trust and 
confidence in the administration of their government. No public officer should 
desire to check the utmost freedom of criticism as to all official acts, but every 
right-thinking man must concede that the President of the United States should 
not be put beyond the protection which American love of fair play and decency 
accords to every American citizen. This trait of our national character would not 
encourage, if their extent and tendency were fully appreciated, the silly, mean and 
cowardly lies that every day are found in the columns of certain newspapers, 
which violate every instinct of American manliness, and in ghoulish glee desecrate 
every sacred relation of private life. There is nothing in the highest office that the 
American people can confer which necessarily makes their President altogether 
selfish, scheming, and untrustworthy. On the contrary, the solemn duties which 
confront him tend to a sober sense of responsibiiity. The trust of the American 
people, and an appreciation of their mission among the nations of the earth, should 
make him a patriotic man, and the tales of distress which reach him from the hum- 
ble and lowly and needy and afflicted in every corner of the land cannot fail to 
quicken within him every kind impulse and tender sensibility.” 


Vor. XVII.—No. 1.— 6 
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An unofficial letter from Ex-Postmaster General Cave Johnson to Postmaster General 
Horatio King, in 1861. 


Private. Clarksville, 16" Feb’y, 1861. 
Horatio King, Esq. 
P. M. Gen" 
Dear Sir, 

It is understood that the P. O. at Nashville will be vacated 
before the incoming of the new Adm” and that an effort will be made to have some 
one appointed of our political opponents by way of forestalling others who might 
be wiliing to take it and prevent or control to some extent the choice of the incom- 
ing administration and very possibly put it in the hands of a disunionist. I am 
sorry to inform you that our present P. M. belongs to that class and it is rumored 
will resign. If it becomes necessary for the present Adm” to act, I hope you will 
guard ag' the appointment of a secessionist.—I have written a letter to-day in behalf 
of Ja* Nichol, which will be forwarded to you and which you will of course lay be- 
fore the Pres. if he shall act before his time is out, or before your successor, should 
the incoming Adm* be unwise enough to remove you.* 


I remain truly 
Your friend, 
C. Johnson. 


[* Mr. King resigned with the other members of Mr. Buchanan’s Cabinet.—EDITOoR. ] 
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NOTES 


THE TOWN OF POWNALL, VERMONT— 
Editor Magazine of American History: 
The sketch of Governor Pownall, in 
your November number, is one of thrill- 
ing interest upon a somewhat dark period 
of American history. It may be worthy 
of note that in Pownall, the south-west 
town of Vermont, the only “own that 
bears that name, two Presidents of the 
United States, elected upon the same 
ticket, have been teachers in the public 
school—James A. Garfield and Chester 
A. Arthur. Both were struggling young 
men, earning money to aid in completing 
their education ; Garfield a student of 
Williams College, and Arthur of Union. 
Perhaps this note may add a little in- 
terest to the worthy name of Pownall. 

G. W. REYNoLDs 

CLINTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


JAMES FENIMORE COOPER—A recent 
catalogue, issued by Frederick Barker, of 
London, offers for sale a very interest- 
ing autograph letter written by Cooper, 
the novelist, to Samuel Carter Hall, evi- 
dently in response to a request for mate- 
rial for a biographical sketch. The fol- 
lowing extract from the manuscript is 
worthy of preservation for its valuable 
family history : 

“ My family settled in America in the 
year 1679. It came from Buckingham 
in England, and for a century it dwelt 
in the county of Bucks in Pennsylvania. 
It then, or rather my branch of it, became 
established in the State of New York. 
My mother was the daughter of Richard 
Fenimore, of Burlington County, New 
Jersey. I was born, 1789, at Burlington, 
on the Delaware, but was carried to 


Cooperstown, Otsego County, New York. 
I was sent to various grammar schools, 
between the ages of six and twelve, 
and at thirteen I was admitted to Yale 
College, New Haven ; here I remained 
three years, and then I went tosea. My 
father died in 1809. I married the 
second daughter of John Peter De Lan- 
cey, of Westchester County, New York. 
On my marriage I quitted the navy. 
From this time, until I came to Europe, 
I resided either at Cooperstown or in 
Westchester County, or in the city of 
New York. My first book was published 
in 1821, since which time a tale has ap- 
peared annually. I was appointed Con- 
sul at Lyons, but merely to protect my 
papers, etc., never having visited Lyons. 
This nominal post I resigned on quitting 
Switzerland in 1825. In 1826 I came 


to Europe as a traveler, and with a 
view of improving my health, which had 
been much injured by a violent fever in 


1824. I am much better, thank God, 
and begin to think of returning home. 
Can I say more? I have continued to 
write and have already printed in Lon- 
don, Paris, Florence, and Dresden. The 
Pioneer contains a pretty faithful de- 
scription of Cooperstown in its infancy, 
and as I knew it when a child. It is 
now much altered, of course. If these 
little and trifling facts can be of any use to 
you, I have great pleasure in communi- 
cating them ; my life cannot have much 
interest for the public.” PETERSFIELD 


MoTTO OF NORTH CAROLINA—The 
following is the purport of a communica- 
tion received by Gene’ C. W. Darling, 
Corresponding Secreta:y of the Oneida 
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Historical Society, from the Secretary 
of the State of North Carolina, in answer 
to a letter of inquiry asking why that 
State had no motto to represent an. im- 
portant idea. Reasons: First, that it is 


QUERIES—REPLIES 


a North Carolina habit to illustrate her 
ideas by action rather than by words; 
second, that the use of such mottoes 
does not accord with her ideas of the 
purest heraldic taste. Utica 


QUERIES 


LocaL HIstorRY—Is there in print 
any reliable history of the settlement of 
North Oyster Bay, Long Island? 

Was its origin by the coming of the 
brothers of Roger Williams from Rhode 
Island: and what date, their names, and 
were they Baptists ? 

Who were the parents of Tristram 
Dodge, of Oyster Bay, Long island, who 
died there about 1763 ? 

Is there any history of the Baptist 
early settlers of LongIsland? _ R. D. 


IcE -CREAM—Was ice-cream used 
in America during the Revolutionary 
War? MANITOBA 

November 25, 1886. 


DESCENDANTS OF ANNEKE JANS AND 
ELIAS DAY—Were Anneke Jans and 
her uncle, Woolfert Webber, descended 
from Prince William the Silent, and if 
so, what are the connecting links ? 

Can any of the readers of the Magazine 
put me in the way of getting information 
concerning the descendants of Elias Day, 
who was living in New York in 1811? 
He married a Comingo, or Comingose, 
and had a son, Henry, who married a 
daughter of one of the Terhunes of 
Hackensack, and three other sons, 
Henry, Abraham, and Jacob, and a 
daughter, who all married. 

N. B. C. Cominco 


141 FLAVEL SrrEET, E. E., PITTSBURG, PA. 


REPLIES 


Fioripa [xvi. 499|—A writer in 
your Magazine refers to the uncertainty 
of the name of the day on which Florida 
was discovered, and from what it took 
itsname. He refers to several English 
writers who have not been able to agree 
as to the day. This is easier to decide 
than the year itself. In an old Spanish 
book called, Za Florida del Inca. His- 
toria del Adelantado Hernando de Soto, 
Governador, y Capitan General del Reino 
de la Florida, published in Madrid in 
1723, at page 3, the author speaks of 
Ponce de Leon as having been the first 
Spaniard to discover Florida, while he 
was in search of an island on which he 


was told there was a spring for making 
old men young again (“gue remogaba a 
los viejos””). Then he says: “ Por ser 
dia de Pasqua de Resurrecion quando la 
vid, la llamé Florida.” Because it was 
Easter day (“‘pasgua de Resurrecion’’). 
When he saw it he called it Florida. If 
it had been Palm Sunday he would have 
said, “ Domingo de Palmas.” And Palm 
Sunday being in Lent (Cwaresma), he 
would not have said Pasgua, because 
pascua, the modern spelling, means any 
festival of the Church of three days’ du- 
ration, and in Lent there is no festival. 
They say pascua de resurreccion for 
Easter, pascua de navidad for Christmas. 
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Now comes s fresh disagreement; con- 
tinuing from Garcilaso de la Vega’s 
Historia. He says: “y fué de mil y 
guintentos y trece”—it wasthe year 1513 ; 
“ Que segun los computistes se celebré aquel 
ato d los viente y siete de Marzo.” That 
fell on the 27th of March in that year, 
according to the computers. 

Let some of the computers find out 
now, on what day of what month the full 
moon fell in 1512 and 1513, and we will 
know when was Easter day, and the 
matter will be put at rest once for all. 

This Garcilaso de la Vega was born in 
Peru; his mother was a royal princess 
of the Incas, his father was a Spaniard ; 
he was proud of his blood, and always 
writes of himself as the Inca Garcilaso 
de la Vega. His Majesty’s Captain, a 
native of the Grand City of Cozco. 

This History of Florida was written 
by the Inca in 1587, and was first print- 
ed in Lisbon in 1605. G. 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 


DELAWARE BOUNDARY [xvi. 593]— 
The charter granted to Penn in March, 
1681, gave the southern boundary of his 


“c 


province as “a circle drawn at twelve 
miles’ distance from New Castle, north- 
ward and westward, to the beginning of 
the fortieth degree of north latitude, and 
thence by a straight line westward.” By 
the sharp practice of Penn this line of 
forty degrees was located some distance 
farther south, and the dispute was finally 
settled [in 1760] between the heirs of 
Penn and Lord Baltimore, and Delaware 
was set off from Maryland. 

“The eastern boundary was run from 
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a point central between Cape Henlopen 
and Chesapeake Bay, till it touched the 
western arc of a circle of twelve miles, 
radius, whose center was the center of 
the town of New Castle, and thence due 
north to a point fifteen miles south of 
Philadelphia.” 

Mason and Dixon began to run their 
famous line in 1763, and by 1767 had 
reached a point two hundred and forty- 
four miles from the Delaware River, 
when they were stopped by Indians. 

William Hand Browne’s “ Maryland,” 
in American Commonwealths, from which 
I have quoted, gives many _inter- 
esting particulars in reference to this 
boundary dispute, placing the Quaker 
founder of Pennsylvania in no very fa- 
vorable light, as regards honesty and fair 
dealing. Gro. A. WILLIAMS 


Havana, N. Y., December 6, 1886. 


DELAWARE BOUNDARY AND MASON 
AND DIXON LINE [xvi. 593|— Mason and 
Dixon run the circular line between 
Pennsylvania and Delaware, and the tan- 
gent line between Maryland and Dela- 
ware in 1764. November 9, 1768, the 
commissioners certified that the line run 
was marked and perpetuated by stones, 
etc., and the following year their work 
was ratified by King George III. 

a 


BERESFORD [xvi. 593]—Richard Ber- 
esford was appointed a member of Con- 
gress from South Carolina on the 15th 
of March, 1783. BG. 

ALLEGHANY, PA., Movember 29, 1886. 


\ 
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NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY— 
The society celebrated its eighty-second 
anniversary on ‘Tuesday, November 16th, 
when a large assemblage of members 
and invited guests filled the society’s 
hall. In accordance with the custom 
of the society, the proceedings were 
opened with a prayer by the Rev. Dr. 
Thomas E. Vermilye, the venerable 
senior minister of the Dutch Church in 
this city. The anniversary address, on 
“The Opening, the Use, and the Future 
of our Domain en this Continent,” was 
delivered by the Rev. Dr. George E. 
Ellis, President of the Massachusetts 


Historical Society. After many inter- 
esting personal reminiscences of former 
notable gatherings of the society and of 
distinguished men present thereat, Dr. 


Ellis proceeded to review the four cen- 
turies of American history, the story of 
the opening of a new world to human 
knowledge and use, through its phases 
of romantic adventure, commercial en- 
terprise and permanent colonization and 
settlement—the grand and impressive 
progress of the building of a great em- 
pire, with all the prominent nations of 
the other hemisphere as participants and 
their diverse characteristics signally illus- 
trated in its methods and results. <A 
masterly view was then taken of the 
capacities and uses of the nation’s 
spacious domain, as connected with its 
manifest future. The address throughout 
was interspersed with delightful allusion, 
anecdote and comparison, and adorned 
by the graces of the learned speaker’s 
classic rhetoric. He lucidly contrasted 
the good and bad in the important les- 
sons to be learned from the country’s 


picturesque past and its marvelously 
prosperous present, for its guidance in 
the shadowy but hopeful future, and in 
conclusion, setting forth the bright al- 
ternative, saw religion and science hand 
in hand averting the omens of the hour, 
and under their guidance the luckless, 
unhappy and ill-trained in the com- 
munity from foreign lands, respecting 
and upholding the institutions of their 
adopted home, and cherishing the privi- 
leges and blessings of the heritage which 
others have wrought for them. 

The cultivated audience present lis- 
tened to this admirable and timely dis- 
course with deep interest and gratifica- 
tion. On its conclusion a resolution of 
thanks, containing a request for a copy 
for publication, was offered by the Hon. 
John Jay, who said: “Mr. President, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, members of the 
Historical Society—I rise to offer a 
resolution which I am sure will he 
cordially responded to by this society, 
whose eighty-second anniversary has 
been honored by the admirable dis- 
course of our learned and distinguished 
friend from Massachusetts. 

During his honorable and useful career 
as historian and divine, Dr. Ellis has 
done great service to American history 
by his varied and invaluable contribu- 
tions on subjects extending from the 
early colonists to our own times. To- 
night, after his delightful and graphic 
reminiscences of scenes in the history 
of this society and connected with emi- 
nent statesmen, which some of us well 
remember, Dr. Ellis has discussed the 
opening and use of our national domain, 
and has closed his review of four hun- 
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dred years of its past history by glancing 
at its future. This reminds us that the 
future of our national domain loomed 
up in the far distance before the search- 
ing and jealous gaze of European states- 
men more than a century ago. When 
the Bourbon courts of Paris and Madrid 
secretly conspired in the plot so happily 
discovered and defeated by the Ameri- 
can commissioners, and now so fully 
developed, in the confidential corre- 
spondence of the French archives, pub- 
lished by M. de Circourt, the plot to 
confine our young republic to a narrow 
strip along the Atlantic, which should 
never be enlarged except by the joint 
consent of the powers of Europe; to 
restrict our western and northern boun- 
daries; to deprive us of the fisheries 
and the Mississippi, whose importance 
was alluded to by Dr. Ellis, and which 
to-day with its affluents give us 35,000 
miles of navigation ; during the pending 
of that plot, one of those far-sighted 
diplomats predicted that the republic, 
then an infant, would become a giant. 
To-day the world recognizes the fulfill- 
ment of that prediction, and Mr. Glad- 
stone says that we have ‘a natural basis 
for the greatest continuous empire ever 
established by man.’ 
Another English author remarks that 
ten years in the history of America is 
half a century of European progress. 
The London Times admits that our de- 
velopment in the West is the most im- 
portant fact in contemporary history, 
and a striking exhibit of the magnitude 
and resources of our national domain 
is given in Dr. Strong’s startling work, 
Our Country ; its possible Future and 
its present Crisis. The whole subject 
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and the grave responsibility resting on 
this generation, to preserve our American 
institutions and principles against the 
overwhelming tide of foreign emigration; 
to teach the new comers, as Dr. Ellis 
says, to reverence and cherish the in- 
stitutions by which they are protected, 
are engaging the grave attention of our 
thoughtful citizens, and the discourse of 
this evening, apart from its historical 
value, is valuable and timely. I have 
the honor, Mr. President, to move that 
the thanks of this society be returned to 
the Rev. Dr. Ellis for “his very interest- 
ing and learned paper, and that a copy 
be requested for publication.” 

The resolution, having been seconded, 
with remarks, by the Rev. Dr. Howard 
Crosby and General William T. Sher- 
man, was adopted unanimously. A 
benediction was then pronounced by 
the Rev. Dr. Robert Collyer, and the 
society adjourned. 

At the stated meeting, December 7th, 
numerous additions to the society’s col- 
lections were reported. Several new 
members were added to the resident list, 
and a large number proposed for future 
election. Resolutions were adopted on 
the death of the society’s associates, 
Erastus Brooks, ex-President Arthur, 
and Charles Francis Adams. Judge 
Advocate Asa Bird Gardiner then grati- 
fied the society with an able paper on 
“Our French Aliies in the American 
Revolution, and their Influence in 
France,” containing some of the results 
of his thorough historical and biographi- 
cal researches on this interesting subject. 
The nominating committee reported the 
following list of officers for election in 
January: John A. King, President ; 
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Hamilton Fish, First Vice-President ; 
John A. Weekes, Second Vice-President ; 
William M. Evarts, Foreign Correspond- 
ing Secretary; Edward F. de Lancey, 
Domestic Corresponding Secretary ; 
Andrew Warer, Recording Secretary ; 
Robert Schell, Treasurer; Jacob B. 
Moore, Librarian. The committee em- 
bodied in their report an expression of 
their deep appreciation of the long and 
faithful services in the offices of treas- 
urer, vice-president, and president, of 
the present president, Mr. Benjamin H. 
Field, who on account of his advancing 
years declines a nomination for another 
term. 


CHICAGO HISTORICAL sOCIETY—The 
anniial meeting of this society was held 
November 16, 1886. Mr. E. B. Wash- 
burne presided. The librarian, Albert 


D. Hager, read his annual report, show- 
ing an addition to the library of 2,160 
bound volumes, and 4,393 unbound 
books and pamphlets during the year. 
These, added to former accessions, 
make 14,184 bound volumes, and 
39,728 unbound books—a total of 
54,170 books, exclusive of maps, in the 
library. The treasurer’s report showed 
that the total receipts for the year, with 
the balance on hand at the commence- 
ment, were $2,670.13. The entire ex- 
penditures, including salaries and $535 
paid for binding books, were $2,457.54, 
leaving a balance in the treasury of 
$212.59. Mr. E. G. Mason, for ex- 
ecutive committee, made report of the 
Jonathan Burr and Lucretia (Pond) 
funds. The former, $2,000, is safely 
invested, and has an income of $240 
on hand. The Lucretia Pond fund 
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of $13,500 is also safely invested, and 
from its income, $940.07, have been 
expended for books during the past 
year. A balance of $275.89 of the 
income is on hand. Mr. A. H. Burley, 
for trustees of the Gilpin fund, reported 
the assets on hand, as follows: Bonds, 
$75,400; cash, $71.65. Eleven persons 
were elected members of the society, 
and the following were elected offi- 
cers: E. B. Washburne, President; E. 
G. Mason and.A. C. McClurg, Vice- 
Presidents ; Albert D. Hager, Secretary 
and Librarian; Henry H. Nash, Treas- 
urer; Henry J. Willing and L. Z. Leiter, 
members of the Executive Committee, 
to serve four years. Hon. Grant Good- 
rich was introduced, and read a bio- 
graphical memoir of the late Colonel 
Gurdon S. Hubbard, one of Chicago’s 
earliest settlers and most respected cit- 
izens. Mr. Levi Z. Leiter presented an 
excellent oil portrait of Colonel Hubbard 
to the society, for which a unanimous 
vote of thanks was tendered. 


A REGULAR meeting of the Oneida 
Historical Society was held at its rooms 
in the City Library building, on Monday, 
the 29th November, at 7.30 p.m. Hon. 
Ellis H. Roberts, First Vice-President, 
in the chair. A large number of gifts 
were presented, including 400 volumes 
of valuable books, a present from the 
family of the late Chief Justice Ward 
Hunt. Alexander Seward read a tribute 
to the memory of the late Judge M. M. 
Jones, who, at the time of his decease, 
was librarian of the society. 

On motion of John F. Seymour, a 
committee was appointed to prepare and 
present, at an adjourned meeting, suit- 
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able resolutions expressive of the sorrow 
of the society at the decease of Dr. 
John P. Gray, one of its councilors. 
The committee named by the chair was 
J. F. Seymour, A. T. Goodwin, Rev. 
Dr. Hartley, and Drs. Ford and Hunt. 
Messrs. W. W. Woollen, of Indiana, and 
S. N. D. North, of Albany, New York, 
were elected corresponding members, 
and Hon. J. T. Spriggs, M. C., resident 
member. Mr. T.R. Calling then read a 
translation by him of a portion of thir- 
teen volumes, sent by the Royal Histor- 
ical Society of Sweden to the Oneida 
Historical Society. Subject: “ Prehis- 
toric man, etc. , ” the same being latest 


archeological i. cstigations made. Prof. 
Sawyer and Recording Secretary Bagg 
spoke in complimentary terms of the 
paper, and congratulated the society for 
having in its membership, not only a 


Swedish scholar, but one who had shown 
himself so well able to place the transla- 
tion in a most acceptable form. 


‘THE RHODE ISLAND HISTORICAL SOCI- 
ETy held its regular quarterly meeting 
on the evening of the 5th of October, 
President Gammell in the chair. The 
paper of the evening was entitled “ The 
Life of Thomas Willett,” and was read 
by Dr. Parsons. Thomas Willett was 
the first mayor of New York city, and 
his grave is in East Providence, near 
the head of Bullock’s Cove. This man 
makes his first appearance in the narra- 
tive of Governor William Bradford, of 
Plymouth Colony, in 1629. He was 
then about nineteen years old, and was 
appointed assistant of an agent of some 
Plymouth traders at their trading post 
on the Penobscot. He was spoken of as 


an “honest young man that came from 
Leyden.” He was of English origin, and 
probably belonged to one of the families 
that took refuge in Holland from eccle- 
siastical persecution. Miss Carpenter, 
in response to an inquiry from Secretary 
Perry, gave some interesting data con- 
cerning the Willett Papers. Mr. Mark 
H. Wood, town clerk of Barrington, 
exhibited a deed dated in 1664, from 
Thomas Chaffee, one of the proprietors 
of Barrington, to Thomas Willett. Copies 
of the Indian deed from Wamsutta and 
others, to Willett and other proprietors 
of Swansea, in 1653, were also exhibited. 


THE WYOMING HISTORICAL AND GEO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY held its quarterly meet- 
ing at its rooms, in Wilkesbarre, Pennsy]l- 
vania, Friday, September 10, Hon. E. L. 
Dana, LL.D., president, in the chair. The 
minutes of the last meeting were read and 
approved. A vote of thanks was passed 
for the many contributions to the library 
and the cabinet that were received since 
the last meeting; among which were 
two hundred and fifty prehistoric stone 
implements in a fine state of preser- 
vation from Mr. H. C. Wilson, of Ohio, 
and the portraits of John Wilkes and 
Colonel Isaac Barré, for whom the city 
of Wilkesbarre is named. 

Dr. Charles F. Ingham, curator of min- 
eralogy, read a very scholaly paper on 
meteors, with special reference to a sup- 
posed meteoric stone found in Ross town- 
ship, and now in the possession of the 
society. The stone, which is about nine 
inches diameter, Dr. Ingham pronounced 
not of meteoric origin, but an anorthite 
brought here in the drift period from 
the St. Lawrence region. 
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On the 25th the society met in Luzerne 
County Court-house, the court having 
adjourned in honor of the occasion. At 
Io A.M., Judge Woodward, who was still 
on the bench, stated that, in view of the 
historic event so important to the county 
history, he had adjourned the court, and 
ordered the fact to be spread upon the 
day’s minutes. He then delivered a 
very interesting address on the organi- 
zation of the county and its early judi- 
ciary. He exhibited the first docket or 
minute book of the county, the commis- 
sion of the first sheriff, Lord Butler, 
signed by B. Franklin, and the first 
capias, dated 1787. After his address 
the meeting was opened by prayer by 
Rev. E. Hazard Snowden, the oldest 
minister in the county. Letters were 


then read from the governor of the State 
and other invited guests, one of whom, 


Mr. Charles J. Hoadley, State Librarian 
of Connecticut, sent a copy of the com- 
mission of Jonathan Fitch, first sheriff 
of Westmoreland county, dated at Hart- 
ford, November 28, 1776. The presi- 
dent read a valuable paper entitled 
“The Birth of Luzerne County,” by 
Horace Hollister, M.D., of Lackawanna 
county. Hon. Steuben Jenkins read a 
paper on ‘‘The Government of Wyo- 
ming prior to the Erection of Luzerne 
County,” which contained much new 
matter. General Dana’s paper which 
followed was entitled “ The Chevalier 
de la Luzerne.” It was full of unpub- 
lished material concerning the distin- 
guished Frenchman from whom the 
county of Luzerne received its name. 
Dr. Wm. H. Egle, the historian of Penn- 
sylvania, read a paper rich in historical 
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facts on the part played by the Paxtong 
boys in the affairs of Wyoming Valley. 
It was entitled “ The ‘House of Lan- 
caster’ to the Rescue.” At noon the 
society adjourned until 2 p.M., when the 
president, Judge Dana, read a “ His- 
torical Sketch of Abingdon Township,” 
written by Rev. S. S. Kennedy. The 
several papers read will be published by 
the society. 


THE LINNZAN SOCIETY (SCIENTIFIC 
AND HISTORICAL) resumed its meetings, in 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, after a vacation 
of three months, in its museum, Saturday 
afternoon, September 25, at three o’clock, 
the president, Dr. J. P. Wickersham, in 
the chair. The donations to the mu- 
seum consisted of two fine alcoholized 
specimens of the copperhead snake, do- 
nated by John Smith, of York Furnace, 
York county, Pennsylvania ; specimen 
of green lizard from South America, 
from Charles J. Shulmyer ; twelve bot- 
tles and boxes containing specimens of 
insects and insect architecture, also two 
large cards containing specimens of the 
leaves, flowers, pods and seeds of the 
“ one-seeded star-cucumber ”’ (.Sicyos an- 
gudatus), and parts of the leaves, with eggs, 
young larve, larve skins, pupe, pup 
skins, and imago, of pzlachna borealic, 
showing the manner in which the larve 
and the mature insects destroy the foli- 
age of the plants they infest, from Dr. S. 
S. Rathvon. Mrs. S. P. Eby donated 
four specimens of Lancaster county 
plants. Various other additions were 
made to the museum. The donations 
to the library were also of much value. 
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NARRATIVE AND CRITICAL HISTORY 
OF AMERICA. Edited by Justin Winsor. 
English Explorations and Settlements in North 
America, 1497-1689. Vol. III. Royal 8vo, 
pp- 578. 1886. Boston and New York: 


Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 


Of the general plan and scope of Mr. Win- 
sor’s great historical work, we took occasion to 
speak on the appearance of Vol. II., the first 
volume issued. Thus we shall confine our at- 
tention at this writing to some of the varied and 
valuable features of Vol. III., the second in 
point of issue. It opens with an exhaustive 
chapter on the ‘‘ Voyages of the Cabots,”’ by the 
eminent Vice-President of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, Charles Deane, LL.D. He 
also contributes the critical essay on the sources 
of information, which is of the greatest practical 
value to such scholars as have made this obscure 
subject a study, and even more particularly to 
those who will investigate it for the benefit of 
the general reader in the future—the wilderness 
of fragmentary knowledge having been converted 
into a well-trimmed, clear, and open field. The 
ninth chapter of the volume, entitled ‘‘ New 
England,” is by the same author, and is equally 
important. The wealth of material that has ac- 
cumulated in this connection, as shown in the 
critical essay on the sources of information, is 
something enormous. If other parts of our 
country had been as diligent in chronicling 
their affairs, we should, in the abundance of our 
annals, long since have eclipsed all the older 
nations of the world. A notable chapter of this 
vast work is ‘‘ Sir Walter Raleigh,” written by 
the accomplished William Wirt Henry, Vice- 
President of the Virginia Historical Society ; and 
we trust it will serve to correct some very glaring 
errors that have crept into more than one of our 
school histories, and that are busily misinstruct- 
ing the young of our generation. 

The seventh chapter is by Rev. Geo. E. Ellis, 
D.D., President of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, entitled, ‘‘ The Religious Element in 
the Settlement of New England—Puritans and 
Separatists in England.” His critical essay on 
the sources of information is a clear, forceful 
directory to the chief authorities. It is followed 
by Professor Dexter’s able disquisition on ‘‘ The 
Pilgrim Church and Plymouth Colony.” Of 
the decade beginning with 1630, Professor Dexter 
says: ‘* The most striking feature of this period 
was the growth from a single plantation to a 
province of eight towns, seven of them stretch- 
ing for fifty miles along the shore of Cape Cod 
Bay from Scituate to Yarmouth, and Taunton 
lying twenty-five miles inland—in all containing 


about twenty-five hundred souls.” The eleventh 
chapter, on ‘‘ The English in East and West 
Jersey, 1664-1689,” was contributed by the late 
Hon. William A. Whitehead, of the New Jersey 
Historical Society, than whom no one in the State 
was more competent. ‘‘ The English in Mary- 
land,”’ which forms the concluding chapter, is by 
William T. Brantley, of Baltimore, and he has 
treated the subject in a style that is both read- 
able and instructive. The volume contains in 
all thirteen elaborate essays, with the sources of 
information critically considered in every in- 
stance. Mr. Winsor’s scholarly notes are among 
the very best things in the book. He is always 
clear, and his observations are admirably con- 
densed. The volume, like its predecessor, is 
fully illustrated. Rare and antique maps are 
among its priceless treasures, which will greatly 
aid the student who scans these pages for 
the lore which he has hitherto been obliged to 
seek in countless byways and obscure places, 
and with an immense amount of labor. It would 
be difficult to estimate the practical worth of 
such a mine of exact learning, such a monu- 
ment of conscientious research. The scheme is 
a most excellent one, and the thanks of all 
scholars are due to the learned editor and his as- 
sociates for the achievement. We do not, how- 
ever, predict that the co-operative method in 
book-making is to take precedence of indi- 
vidual production. We think these massive 
tomes will serve rather to stimulate genius in re- 
search through their time and labor-saving aids, 
and that the individual historian will be in all 
the future much better able to grasp the salient 
facts in the great whole, and weave in truthful 
colors an artistic and readable narrative for the 
benefit of the general reading public. 


THE FAMILY; AN HISTORICAL AND 
SOCIAL STUDY, by CHARLES FRANKLIN 
THWING and CARRIE F. BUTLER THWING. 
I2mo, pp. 213. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 
1886. 

This sightly volume is original at least in one 
respect, it is published without a preface ; and 
it is somewhat amusing to find the hack review- 
ers criticising the book on that account. ‘‘ Per- 
haps the greatest lack of this book is a preface,” 
says one, “‘ for the merit of a compilation of this 
sort depends upon the end aimed at and the 
method followed. These are not revealed to us 
by the authors, and, unfortunately, the book 
does not speak clearly for itself.” 

It is a little singular that a professional re- 
viewer should give away the secrets of his call- 
ing with such charming naiveté. Evidently his 
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practice is to depend upon the preface for his 
idea of the book, and, failing to find his usual 
guide, he is at a loss how to proceed. In point 
of fact, the purpose of the book is obvious at a 
glance; namely, to bring together, in an ac- 
cessible and fairly popular form, the conclusions 
of all time in regard to the human family. That 
the task has not been faultlessly done would 
probably be admitted by the authors themselves; 
but we do not know where there is to be found 
within a like space, so complete a bibliography 
of the subject in hand, or a review so condensed 
of the matters under consideration. In general 
terms, the family relation is considered in its 
probable pre-historic condition, in its state among 
the Greeks, Romans, Jews, and early Christians, 
and in its place during the middle ages. Then 
follows a consideration of the Church’s influences 
upon the family—Catholic and Protestant ; a re- 
view of its influences as an institution in society, 
upon the indivdual and upon vested rights in 
property. The ccncluding chapter treats of 
divorce under modern laws in all countries. 
Upon the whole, the work appears to have been 
conscientiously and well done, and it is certainly 
a very satisfactory book of reference for all who 
care to pursue the subject. 


THE LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS. 
George Washington and Ulysses S. Grant. 
By WILLIAM O. STODDARD. 2 vols., I2mo, 
pp- 307 and 362. New York: White, Stokes 
& Allen, 1886. 


These two handsomely bound volumes, writ- 
ten by William O. Stoddard, and published by 
the enterprising house of White, Stokes & Allen, 
make, in their well-fitting box an exceedingly at- 
tractive and healthful Christmas present for an 
American boy. The story of George Washing- 
ton’s boyhood is always one of captivating inter- 
est. He was like other boys, although more active 
than some, fond of drills, sham-fights, and pa- 
rades, and a horseman from the day he was Ovet 
“paar we to mount a pony. He turned the 

oys of the parish school into military cadets, 
and took command of them, when very young. 
He excelled in all sorts of athletic exercises, 
and was a general favorite with his companions ; 
and he seems to have never known an idle 
hour. The volume devoted to Ulysses S. Grant 
opens with the picturesque description of our 
great general at the age of eight years or there- 
abouts, short, sturdy-looking, rosy-faced, as, 
perched on the top of a load of cord-wood, 
he drove a pair of horses from the forest-land, 
where the choppers were at work, to his father’s 
house a mile distant. There is a peculiar fit- 
ness in sending these two volumes out together, 
for Grant owed in large measure the benefit of 
being from the first and growing up an 
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American, to the first President, who was born 
and bred an English subject. We_ heartily 
commend these two books to the gift-buyers, 
and trust that many a boy will be delighted in 
receiving them during the present holidays. 


KATY OF CATOCTIN; or, The Chain- 
Breakers. A National Romance, by GEORGE 
ALFRED TOWNSEND (‘‘Gath”). 12mo, pp. 
567. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1886. 


The author confesses that from the hour 
when he stood beside the murdered body of 
Abraham Lincoln, in the Executive Mansion in 
Washington, he cherished the idea of writing a 
romance with the conspiracy of Wilkes Booth as 
its chief motive. The present work is the real- 
ization of this scheme, but as the years have 
rolled by the plan of the story has broadened 
out till it includes tie John Brown raid, and 
many of the romantic episodes of the thrilling 
years that followed. The scene is laid in West- 
ern Maryland, and the social conditions, as 
painted by the author, are the result of intimate 
personal knowledge. The simplicity, super- 
stitions, and customs that then prevailed have 
largely passed away with the changed conditions 
since the abolition of negro slavery ; but the 
period is unique in our history, and affords ad- 
mirable material for a true historian’s novel. 
Most of the names introduced are familiar, and 
even where names are disguised, characters of 


any prominence may frequently be recognized. 
In most cases, however, the author has not 
sought to veil his meaning, but has used actual 


names of persons and places. Katy of Catoctin 
of course fills the réle, necessary even in ‘‘a 
national romance,” of feminine loveliness, albeit 
the type is very uncultured and rustic. Mr. 
Townsend’s powers as a descriptive writer are 
well known, and he appears at his best in many 
of the exciting episodes of this book. The 
fight at Harper's Ferry, the execution of John 
Brown, the dramatic assassination of Lincoln, 
and the pursuit and capture of Booth are pre- 
sented with a vividness that rivets the attention, 
at least of those whose memory goes back to 
those exciting days, and should prove at least 
as entertaining to a younger generation as the 
wholly fictitious creations of the sensational 
novel-writer. 


A HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION. By H. Morse STEPHENS. Ba- 
liol College, Oxford. Vol. I., 16mo, pp. 533. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1886. 
When such students as Carlyle, Taine, Mi- 

chelet, Charles Vatel, Louis Blanc, Edgar Qui- 

net, and a dozen others have written accounts of 
this fascinating period in the story of France, the 
question naturally arises ‘‘ Why write a new one?” 
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A sufficient answer is perhaps found in the fact, 
that while the list of such histories is a long 
one, and includes among its authors many names 
famous in the world of letters, there are very 
few English writersamongthem. All, or nearly 
all the French histories have been translated 
into English, but very few English and Ameri- 
can readers look with entire confidence upon 
French history as written by Frenchmen. The 
admission is humiliating perhaps, for the philo- 
sophical mind should be able to accept good 
work at its full value, no matter whence it comes ; 
but the fact remains that it is only the elect few 
who are really cosmopolitan, who in their inner- 
most hearts are able to disabuse their minds of 
national, or perhaps we should say of lingual 
prejudice. ‘To make our meaning alittle plainer 
—a five-pound note of the Bank of England is 
identical in value with twenty-five dollars in 
United States treasury notes, yet it requires a 
mental effort on the part of the average Ameri- 
can so to accept it, and a still greater effort is 
necessary in the case of a note of the Bank of 
France. In the process of years Carlyle’s French 
Revolution has fallen under the hands of the 
critics, and, upon the whole, it was time that a 
new English history of the revolution should be 
written. 

The events considered are so intimately con- 
nected with our own history—in fact, insepara- 
bte from it—that to intelligent Americans the 
revolutionary period of France must always pos- 
sess a vital interest. It may be said, indeed, 
that the revolutions in America and in France, 
were the two events most far-reaching in their 
consequences of any that occurred during the 
eighteenth century. The establishment of a 
republic in the Western hemisphere, largely 
through the influence and aid of the French 
Monarchy, no doubt hastened the crisis of 1792. 
The officers, many of them young French nobles, 
who served in America with Washington and his 
associates, went home with a lofty idea of the 
character and aims of republicans, and it was 
largely due to their influence that the French 
Monarchy was overthrown. Such was Lafay- 
ette, the Viscomte de Noaille, the Comte de 
Montmorency, the Prince de Broglie, and others. 
For the horrors cf the Commune which ensued 
they were not responsjole, but of the Declaration 
of Liberty they were ihe original sponsors. 

To a genuine enthasiasm for his subject, Mr. 
Stephens adds an easyand graceful literary style, 
which often remin@s the reader of Macaulay at 
his best. The present volume concludes with 
the year 1790, and the effect of the revolution in 
the province and in the colonies. It is under- 
stood that the two remaining volumes will be 
published early as practicable in the new year. 
Judging from the first. the complete history will 
be a standatd authority as regards the period 
under consideration. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF EMINENT MEN, 
with other papers. By EDWIN PERCY WHIP- 
PLE. With introduction by the Rev. C. A. 
BarTOoL, D.D. 12mo, pp. 397. 1887. Bos- 
ton, Ticknor & Co. 


Mr. Whipple is best known to the world of 
letters as a critic of high order, yet ‘‘ no one has 
done more in our generation,” says Dr. Bartol, 
‘*to keep the genius and virtue of others fresh 
in our recollection and bright before our eyes.’ 
Mr. Whipple was not only a critic, but he was 
happy in characterization, and wrote delightfully 
of the personal traits of those eminent persons 
whom he met from day to day. His recollec- 
tions of Rufus Choate, Agassiz, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Motley, Charles Sumner, George Tick- 
nor, Matthew Arnold, Barry Cornwall, and 
George Eliot form this interesting volume. In 
writing of Barry Cornwall, many of his contem- 
poraries are introduced. As Proctor was born 
in 1787 and died in 1874, his life included three 
generations of poets. He was on friendly terms 
with all the men of letters of his time ; but his 
sympathies were specially attracted to that circle 
of writers which included Lamb, Hunt, and 
Hazlitt. The sketch includes much gossippy in- 
formation about these and other notable authors, 
and carries the reader through a general consid- 
eration of Proctor’s works. 

There is no more interesting chapter in the 
book, however, than the sketch of George Tick- 
nor. His traveis in Europe, and how he made 
his way into the most exclusive society every- 
where, his association with men and women of 
rank, fashion, and genius, and his ample means, 
elegant home, and assured position in Boston, 
after his return, are presented with much spirit 
by Mr. Whipple. o book, as yet issued this 
season, is more charmingly readable than this, 
and it will find a host of admirers. 


AMONG THE LAW-MAKERS. 
ALTON. Square 8vo, pp. 308. 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


By EDMUND 
1886. New 


This is an ingenious method of interesting the 
boys of the land in legislative affairs at Wash- 


ington. The author was four years a page 
in the Senate chamber, and has seized upon cer- 
tain events conspicuous in his experience, and 
used them to illustrate certain phases of Con- 
gressional life. His observations are enlivened 
with anecdotes of public men and humorous and 
exciting episodes and incidents. Pictures of the 
government buildings, Halls of Congress, Su- 
preme Court of the United States, view down- 
ward from the Rotunda, pages at mischief, etc, 
etc., are very cleverly executed and add greatly 
to the interest and attractions of the volume. 
The larger part of the contents of this book ap- 
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peared originally as a serial in St. Nicholas. In 
its present form, however, it will reach an audi- 
ence of older readers, and being written in a 
graphic and captivating style, will be warmly 
welcomed. 


NATURE’S HALLELUJAH. From original 
designs by IRENE E. JEROME. 9} by 14 inch- 
es. Elegantly bound. 1886. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. New York: Charles T. Dilling- 
ham. 


This beautiful work comprises some fifty full- 
page illustrations, pictures from nature of rare 
beauty. Miss Jerome is a young artist of de- 
cided individuality, and her studies have evi- 
dently been made out of doors in wild and 
picturesque places, furnishing vigorous repre- 
sentations of American landscapes, blossoms, 
and buds. She is the author and artist of One 
Year's Sketch Book and the Message of the Blue- 
Bird, both of which in decorative illustration it 
would be difficult to surpass. 


LITTLE MISS WEEZY. By PENN SHIRLEY. 
16mo, square, pp. 141. 1886. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. New York: Charles T. Dillingham. 


This is one of the most captivating stories for 
the little folks in the household that can well be 
found. The same enterprising publishers have 
issued five little booklets in leather-like paper 


covers, containing respectively the hymns, 
‘* Abide with Me,” ‘‘ Nearer, My God, to Thee,” 
** Curfew must not Ring To-night,” ‘‘ Rock of 
Ages,” and ‘‘My Faith Looks up to Thee,” 
each daintily illustrated, the designers being 
Miss Humphrey, Lisbeth B. Comins, and Sarah 
Flower Adams. 


APPLETON’S CYCLOPAEDIA OF AMERI- 
CAN BIOGRAPHY. Edited by JAmEs 
GRANT WILSON and JOHN Fiske. Vol. L., 
A-C. 8vo, pp. 768. 1886. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 


When the first volume of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s 
great English Dictionary of National Biography 
made its appearance, some two years ago, our 
attention was called to the omission of all Ameri- 
can names. Many of our great men were born 
British subjects, thus it was difficult to reconcile 
the broad title of the work with its peculiar lim- 
its. But the reason was soon explained: the 
line must be drawn somewhere, for the material 
had already swollen to fifty volumes. In our 
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reference to the matter, our readers will remem- 
ber that we asked: ‘‘ Have we not sufficient 
ability and enterprise on this side of the Atlan- 
tic to take up the thread, join it where it be- 
longs, and produce an elaborate Dictionary of 
National Biography strictly American ?” 

The response has come in the initial volume of 
a biographical Cyclopedia, alive with signs of 
promise of the most satisfactory character. It is 
to occupy six octavo volumes, which will be pub- 
lished at intervals of from four to six months— 
possibly more rapidly, if found consistent with 
editorial and mechanical] accuracy. Each volume 
is to be illustrated to some extent with portraits, 
autographs, birth-places, residences, monuments, 
etc. Portraits on steel of John Adams, John 
Quincy Adams, Chester A. Arthur, George Ban- 
croft, Thomas H. Benton, William Cullen Bry- 
ant, James Buchanan, John C, Calhoun, Henry 
Clay, Grover Cleveland, and James Fennimore 
Cooper grace the present volume. The bio- 
graphical sketches, so far as issued, are well 
written, the Adamses naturally commanding a 
liberal amount of space. The editors are thor- 
oughly equipped for this work, patient and 
painstaking, and they have secured the assist- 
ance of many of the brightest and most compe- 
tent writers in the country. The aim and scope 
of the work, so far as announced, is to include 
biographies of our Presidents, Vice-Presidents, 
the various candidates for those offices, mem- 
bers of the Cabinets, senators, speakers of the 
House, members of the Supreme Court, the 
most prominent governors of the States and 
Territories, the most eminent divines, jurists, 
naval officers and military. generals, and persons 
of distinction in literature, art, science, and in- 
vention. In short, the work is expected to em- 
brace all noteworthy Americans. 

Right here we would call the attention of both 
editors and publishers to a line of fresh investi- 
gation, which would add greatly to the value of 
their work. No biographical dictionary yet pub- 
lished in America has done justice to those 
strong, fearless men, who formed the old Conti- 
nental Congress. They were the best of the race 
to be found in that remote pericd in their respect- 
ive communities, and their nerve and judgment 
had much to do with our present prosperity as a 
nation. Their names, gathered from the records 
of that old Congress, are accessible in our own 
city, and even if knowledge of these men has 
become scattered and dim, the bare mention of 
their names and years of service would be a 
gracious and a profitable thing to do. 

The greater part of the biographies are neces- 
sarily short, but they are admirably condensed in 
matter. The work will become a necessity for 
all scholars, in whatever country they may re- 
side, and we have such faith in its projectors 
that we believe every possible care will be given 
to its perfection in fullness and accuracy. 














